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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


BY BELLE THORN. 





My time is out! my seventy years 
Are finished up to-day; 
All their toils, their griefs and fears, 
All their changes, smiles and tears, 
Are passed away. 


Just at the close of life I wait 
My Master's call, 
Hoping he soon will ope the gate, 
And me release from this sad atate 
Of weary thrall. 


With Him, in humble trust and love 
I’ve made my way; 
Age warns me now I soon must prove 
The last great change, and 30 remove 
From earth away. 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 2. 


= 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND. 
BY V. 


Oh friend, on whom I lavish many a thought, 

And many a longing waste, by thee unknown, 
Sometimes to me, in dim forebodings brought, 

There comes a time when each shall stand alone; 
When each, apart, pursues the separate ways, 

{n wide diverging paths, that no more interlean; 
And time and absence, through all coming days, 

Or change, or worse, shall fall our hearts between. 
(f any time should come so dark and sad 

That bitter thoughts *twixt thee and me should rise, 
if tender words no more should make me glad, 

Nor any comfort come from loving eyes,— 
Nay, though I even seem to hate thee, yet indeed, 

My heart, my help were thine at faintest cry of 

need. 

e 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE ANGEL GUARD. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 





! tread the city’s crowded streets, 
The mountain paths I tread, 

I pace the lonely beach at night, 
When star-eyes watch o’erhead; 

Bat wheresoe’er my footsteps go, 

The angel guard attends, I know. 


T have not seen the face of love 
That bends above my way, 

But is it not that mother’s face 
Who taught me how to pray, 
Who guided once my infant feet, 
Along the far-off village street? 


And whose sweet eyes are bent on me 
But hers, which looked in mine, 

The love which death can never dim, 
The trust that is divine? 

My dear ones in the church below 

Are of that angel guard, [ know. 


Aye! those are there who loved me well, 
While earthly paths they trod, 
Who ca inot quite forget me now, 
Thcu “i they are safe with God. 
1, too, am safe—they round me stand— 
All in the hollow of his hand. 


Unharmed I tread the desert way, 
What can my heart appal ? 
Nor dread the ocean’s dangers now, 
What sorrow can befall? 
For death is life, and grief is joy, 
in With angel helpers ever nigh. 
“rsey City Heights. 


! POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR WOMEN. 
! 


I read lately a letter in some newspaper— 
perhaps in the Nation, but I have no file to 
which I can refer,—a letter from some one 
who had taught Political Economy in a col- 
| lege for both sexes, but was disturbed to find 
| the young women so much less interested in 

the study than the young men. It seemed to 
| me that, for a Political Economist, he strange- 
ly ignored the law of Demand and Supply. 
| It is as if a teacher at Nantucket should be 
| surprised at finding his pupils more interested 
| in seamanship than in horsemanship; or as if 
a teacher in Kentucky should show amaze- 
ment at finding his scholars caring more for a 
| horse than a boat. As a rule, young people 
are most easily interested in acquiring knowl- 
edge that they can use, and that they see their 
mates use. If we were to imagine a country 
where all the legislation was done by women, 
we should expect to find the young men grow- 
ing up indifferent to Political Economy, as the 
young women do here. 

It is observable, however, that with the 
progress of education, and the agitation of 
Woman’s claims, there is a constant increase of 
interest, on the part of women, in the study of 
law, politics and political economy. Thirty 
years ago, women were so remote from the 
whole world of business that the veteran teach- 
er, Mr. Comer, testified to the “‘ridicule and 
sneers’’ which he encountered when he first 
proposed to educate women as bookkeepers. 
Now it has become rather the rule than the 
exception in our large retail shops, even 
where men are behind the counters, to find 
some woman as bookkeeper, enthroned within 
a glass case, in the sacred recesses of the es- 
tablishment. But bookkeeping means busi- 
ness; it is a first step into the world of politi- 
cal economy; and is but one of many such 
first steps that are being taken in all directions. 

An instance has lately occurred where a wo- 
man was left sole executrix of a will disposing 
of an estate of millions; this being done on 
the avowed ground, as stated in writing by 
the maker of the will, that he considered her 
the most suitable person for the trust. That 
some knowledge of law and even of political 
economy is needful for a woman so placed, all 
will admit. But such knowledge may be even 
more important to those women who have not 
millions to cover the mistakes into which they 
may be led by ignorance. Many a woman 
wastes her little capital through being beguiled 
into some enterprise whose folly would be 
shown by the first principles of political econ- 
omy; and as to ignorance of the laws, who 
can help having his attention constantly called 
to this source of evil among women? I do 
not live in a large city, yet it is not long since 
two such instances were brought to my notice 
in the same day. The one was of a woman 
who had signed away her homestead to some 
relatives, through not understanding the pur- 
port of the deed she had signed; and the other 
was of a woman who had been induced to 
plead nolo contendere in court, not knowing 
what the plea meant, and had consequently 
been fined and imprisoned on a charge of 
which (the district attorney assured me) she 
would not have been likely to be convicted. 
A man of the same grade of education might 
have made either of these mistakes, but he 
would have been very much less likely to do 
it. 

It is a good thing to hear of such plans as 
the following, which I take from a private let- 
ter from a lady who has taken the degree of 
LL.B. in the law department of the University 
of Michigan, and whose graduating thesis was 
published in the Woman’s JouRNAL, some 
time since. She writes as follows: 

“That you may understand somewhat of my 
aim, let me tell you briefly what I have done, 
and what, it seems to me,combined effort might 
effect. I have long entertained the conviction 
that Woman’s ignorance contributes largely 
to the in:ricacy of social and political prob- 
lems. This conviction is followed by the in- 
ference that if girls could be taught the fun- 
damental principles of government, an interest 
would be imparted at an age when enthusiasm 
is contagious, and eventually, women would 
come to see that not the remotest custom or 
law fails to affect them persona'ly. Accord- 
ingly, at the request of the President of 
School, and with the hearty co-operation of 
the Faculty, I established a department of Po- 
litical Science. The experiment proved a 
success. Meantime, I have devoted such leis- 
ure as I have had, to the acquirement of facts, 
and the improvement of methods. 

‘‘Believing thata knowledge of jurisprudence 
affords the only solid foundation for political 
science, I have pursued a course of law in 
University. The plans which have occurred 
to me are, the introduction of a similar depart- 
ment in such institutions as are ready for the 
experiment, popular talks or lectures for the 
purpose of awakening interest, and perhaps 
something in the way of newspaper articles to 
the same end. 

“Tam not unmindful of what is being done 
to awaken interest, nor of the influence which 
the ballot possesses; but the obvious lack of 
information among those who already exercise 
the elective franchise, indicates to me that 
additional enlightenment is demanded.” 








Already, in some of our High Schools, Mrs. 
Faweett’s excellent little Manual of Political 
Economy is being studied both by boys and 
girls, and it would be exceedingly desirable 
that some such course of study as this corres- 
pondent proposes, should be open, within rea- 
sonable limits, in advanced schools. The 
only objection to it will be from those who 
are dissatisfied with women for their ignorance, 
and still more dissatisfied with them when they 
happen to know anything. %. W. &. 


KHADIJAH, THE WIFE OF MOHAMMED. 


History occasionally furnishes brief notices 
of individuals, who to thoughtful readers 
seem worthy of more consideration and of 
fuller analysis than the short sketch given to 
their memory. As one ponders over the evi- 
dent influence of their lives, one feels desir- 
ous that fuller justice should be awarded 
them, and that some slight acknowledgment, 
however tardy, should be rendered to their 
character and worth. 

Such a person seems to have been Khadi- 
jah, the first wife of Mohammed, and for the 
twenty-five years of their married life his 
truest friend and best counsellor. Through 
the long period of his adversity he instinc- 
tively leaned on her for the sympathy and en- 
couragement, elsewhere denied him, but which 
she was ever ready to render; and while led 
by her, his life was virtuous and consistent, 
and free from those excesses and vices, into 
which he fell, when deprived of her guidance 
and wisdom. 

One of the enigmas of history has ever 
been, the marked difference in methods and 
character, indicated by the early and the la- 
ter life of the founder of Islamism. In the be- 
ginning of his career, kind, disinterested, gen- 
tle, forgiving to his enemies, and ever faith- 
ful to his remarkable wife; we find him, at its 
close, harsh, selfish, passionate, cruel and vin- 
dictive to his opponents; and yielding to an 
almost unbounded license in his marital rela- 
tions. How the same person could have so 
suddenly changed his whole character as to 
have manifested, in its leading traits, such en- 
tirely opposite qualities, has been a problem, of 
which many solutions have been attempted; 
none of them seemingly sufficient to account 
‘satisfactorily for so radical a transformation. 
Perhaps here, as in many similar cases, the 
explanation has been too elaborate and the 
simpler and more natural causes have not 
been sufficiently considered. The change 
was so sudden and so great as to point to some 
experience equally marked in both these char- 
acteristics. The usual explanation of the 
decadence of spiritual insight and moral tone, 
which follows when the pursuit of noble ob- 
jects, begun from high motives, is continued 
from selfish purposes and by mean methods, 
though true in themselves, do not account for 
all the peculiarities of the problem. Some- 
thing more is needed; some additional cireum- 
stances equally sudden and powerful, and this 
we think is supplied by the death of the noble 
Khadijah. 

Perhaps it is difficult to estimate regarding 
a man so able as Mohammed but also of such 
strong passions and decided character, the 
full result of the loss of one who was such a 
superior woman and such a faithful wife. 
Their marriage was of an unusual nature, es- 
pecially so in those oriental lands where wo- 
men mature so early and fade so young. 
When they were united, she was forty years 
of age, while he was only twenty-five, and 
for the quarter of a century they lived togeth- 
er, he seems to have been always true to her, 
giving her an affection which was never di- 
vided by favorite, slave or concubine. That 
this devotion was dictated by a true regard for 
her, is evident by the unqualified affection he 
always manifested for her memory. When his 
third wife, Ayesha, one of the youthful pets 
of the harem which he collected after the 
death of Khadijah, said, in speaking of the 
latter: 

“Was she not old? Has not God given 
you a better in her place ?”” 

‘No! by Heaven!’ replied Mohammed, 
with great emotion, “there never can be a 
better. She believed in me when men de- 
spised me, and when I was poor and persecut- 
ed.” 

He also placed her among the four perfect 
women of the warld, the three others being 
the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and 
Fatima their own daughter. She must have 
been a very superior woman who could so 
long have fully met the needs of so remarka- 
ble a man as Mohammed, and for the twenty- 
five years of his highest and best develop- 
ment, have preserved his love and respect; 
and this without the advantage of youth, per- 
haps without much pretension to beauty, and 
also in a country where these were the two 
requisites mainly sought in a wife. 








the life and character of Khadijah; but these 


fact that the turning point of his career syn- 
| dhveninnd with the period of her death, we 
| are able to form a reasonably correct opinion 
of her character and influence. We know 


ing unpopularity, when quiet contempt was 
the mildest treatment Mohammed received, 
but when abuse and stoning would often drive 
him discouraged to his home, she, alone, al- 


ways encouraged and cheered him. She it 
was who enabled him again to go forth on the 
morrow to preach with fresh hope and re- 
newed courage. When, one day, in mortal 
terror from his first vision, he hurried home 
to her, quaking with fear, and doubting wheth- 
er he had not become mad, she comforted him 
with the assurance that God would never visit 
such an affliction upon one who was always 
truthful, forgiving, faithful, kind and virtu- 
ous; adding: 

“Rejoice, oh dear husband, and be of good 
cheer; for God is my witness, that thou art to 
be a prophet to thy people.”’ 

We are by no means unmindful of the pow- 
erful support and protection afforded by his 
intrepid uncle, Abu Talib, which shielded him 
so carefully from external enemies, who fre- 
quently menaced his life. We donot, howev- 
er, consider this as the greatest obstacle to his 
success, which was one not so obvious, but in- 
ternal rather. We do not think that he 
would have successfully met and overcome 
the constant obloquy and discouragement of 
the first ten or twelve yearsof his experience 
but for the constant sympathy and support of 
Khadijah. We are also of the opinion that, 
had her life been spared to the end of his ca- 
reer, the history of Islamism, even to this day, 
might have been very different. We think 
that, had her wise guidance been continued, 
it would have been a check to much false 
counsel, and possibly would have prevented 
much of the treacherous and sanguinary meth- 
od by which Islamism was propagated; as 
well as in other ways have saved its founder 
from so great moral decadence. 

Perhaps, after all, the change in his charac- 
ter, was no greater nor more sudden than that 
in his domestic relations. Does any thought- 
ful person consider it possible that, when sur- 
rounded by the ten or fifteen superficial wo- 
men, who were the wives of the harem with 
whom his later years were passed, such an 
experience would have been possible to him 
as was that of the first twelve years of his 
career? We think no one will venture to as- 
sert the affirmative, and we are, therefore, 
not inclined to restrict within narrow limits, 
the beneficial results which would have fol- 
lowed from a continuance to Mohammed of 
the companionship of his first and best coun- 
sellor. 

Considerations such as these, lead us to the 
opinion that Khadijah is deserving of a more 
honored remembrance than is usually given 
her. We cannot think of her but as a very 
superior person, of the truest instincts and of 
rare sagacity. She seems worthy of a niche 
in the temple of fame, devoted to those no- 
ble women, whose lives and characters have, 
to use a modern expression, always ‘‘made 
for righteousness.”’ 

Possibly, the opinions we have expressed, 
may not find many endorsers, or be consider- 
ed worthy of promulgation; but if they are 
acceptable, we know of no publication in 
which they may with more propriety be an- 
nounced, thanin the Woman’s Journat, which 
has done so much in disseminating a knowl- 
edge of the deeds of noble women, among 
whom the subject of these remarks holds so 
worthy a position. S. Harris Austin. 


—<-— 





AN OFFICIAL CONTRADICTION. 


The widely circulated report that there was 
trouble between Rev. Olympia Brown, [now 
Mrs. Willis,] and hercongregation, is explic- 
itly contradicted by the Trustees and Clerk of 
the church, and the clerk of the parish, in the 
Bridgeport Evening Farmer. They say: 

There is no trouble in the church of the 
Rey. Olympia B. Willis. Between the officers 
of the church and herself there exist ver 
amicable feelings of mutual respect and friend- 
ship. Twoof the present Trustees have been 
officers of the church for the past five years,and 
are still much in favor of her ministry, although 
originally opposed to a woman preacher. Both 
officers and members unite in a cordial and 


most confidence in her character as a woman 
and as a minister. We have never known 
her to be guilty of slander or other unministe- 
rial conduct. She is held in the highest es- 


t 





charges preferred against her, while she was 


Hotel, were so wholly unsustained by evidence 


bringing them before the investigation could = 
be finished. 





History records but few incidents regarding 


| that during the many years of still increas. | 


' |} CONCERNING WOMEN, 
few are suggestive; and taken in connection | 
with what we know of Mohammed, and the 


al 

Prinerss Arter, of Hesse, one of Queen 
| Vietoria’s daughters, is about to publish a nov- 
jel in Philadelphia simultaneously with ite 
| appearance in London Its title is “The 
Path of Life,” and it is said to be a represen- 
tation, with great faithfulness, of life in the 
| higher circles of the German nobility 

| Apkiine Coorrr has assumed a self-im 
| posed mission in Westminster, England. Her 
| problem is how to reclaim the intemperate. 
Her schemes to wean men from drink, her 
| trouble in getting up a temperance club, her 
| lahors among a humble class of costermong- 
ers, her institution of a penny-bank, her ex- 
ertions in establishing a model lodging-house, 
all testify to her philanthropy. 


Racust L. Bopney, A. M., Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology in the Woman's 
Medical College of Philadelphia, first suggest- 
ed the propriety of holding the Centennial of 
Chemistry at Priestley’s grave, Northumber- 
land, Pa., last August. It isa pleasing and 
significant fact that the savans in chemistry, 
not only acted on her suggestion but, during 
their interesting proceedings, they elected her 
one of the permanent Vice-Presidents of their 
honored and learned body. 


Mrs. Marian C. Briss of Grand Rapids, 
one of the most earnest and efficient workers 
for Woman's enfranchisement during the re- 
cent campaign in Michigan, has sailed from 
New York for Liverpool with her husband and 
daughter, en route for the South of France 
and Italy. ‘The impaired health of the hus- 
band, makes it seem best to spend the winter 
in a milder climate, but we shall hope to chron- 
icle the return of the family, all of them, next 
spring, stronger and better for change of 
scene, 











Patri, now known as MApAME Caux, gives 
freely where she takes a fancy. She allows 
one young American girl 3600 a year to pur- 
sue her musical studies. She and her husband 
live very happily together. ‘The marquis goes 
to the opera every night when she sings, sits 
down in a retired corner, and never takes his 
lorgnette off his wife while she is on the stage. 
If there is anything in her singing or acting 
which does not please him, he tells her so 
when he goes behind the scenes, and she does 
better next time. She knows very well that 
what her marquis tells her is for her good, 
while a critic might suggest or cavil out of 
some unfriendly feeling. 








Mrs. Georcre Prasvy, of Winona, Minn., 
is a gravestone cutter. She works in a mar- 
ble shop with a number of men, takes the 
stone in the rough as they do, works as much 
and earns 2s much ($3 a day) as they. Why 
does she do it? Because, when her husband 
died she was not able to buy a headstone 
complete, but bought a marble slab in the 
rough and finished it, and it can be seen stand- 
ing at the head of his grave, near the village 
of Henderson, Minnesota. She then carved 
some work and took it to a marble-worker in 
the city of Minneapolis, and told him she was 





and the hospitals and u 
homeless and friendless find in her a local 


teem by the Universalists of Bridgeport,as well | wjorence Nightingale. 
as by members of other denominations. The | . very active in the Southern hospitals, 


absent, during her summer vacation, and on | 4” 


hic 1 tried at the Sterling } pro . 
Soadl, seonenctectay wns published in 1862, for the benefit of the sick 


that they were withdrawn by the person | 4 wounded soldiers. The novel is a story 


a widow with a family of children, and want- 
ed work. The dealer examined the work, 
said it was good, and that he would give her 
work on two conditions: first, she should 
promise not to work for any other dealer in 
the city; and secondly, she should promise 
not to open business on her own account in 
the city of Minneapolis. She said she would 
agree to this, if he would agree to keep her in 
work all the time. But this lord of creation 

would agree to nothing of the kind. She 

went to St. Paul, and there got work without 


special agreements, and is now in Winona. 


Mrs. Wi1son, formerly Miss Avousta J. 
Evans, is the author of several novels, the 


most successful of which was ‘Beulah.’ 


Mrs. Wilson is the wife of a gentleman of 
wealth, social position and influence, and 
leads a quiet, unassuming life, such as might 
be supposed from the refined character of her 
writings. A correspondent says: ‘From 
her appearance, one would not imagine that 
she had wrestled with Confucius, the Sanskrit 
philosophers and the ancient Greeks. Imag- 
ine a tall, slender lady, of dark complexion, 
black hair, and gyes of an indifferent color, 
features plain, but full of animation and in- 
telligence, and manners that are at once un- 
obtrusive and attractive, and you have this 
De Stael of the South. She is seen but little 


hearty interest in her work, and feel the ut- | jn society, and seldom entertains any but in- 


imate friends; but the poor know her well, 
institutions for the 


During the war she 


d. it is said, gave the larger portion of the 
id . . 
fits of her novel, ‘“‘Macaria,’’ which was 


Southern life, and is very popular. 
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CANONS ON DRESS REFORM 


Hitherto the framers of fashions in Europe 
and America, seem to have been governed by 
three kinds of considerations chiefly. 

1. That of morality, morality being sup- 
posed to consist chiefly in concealing as large 
a portion of the body as p sible, and the 


thunders of the pulpit beginning to be heard 
as soon as necks area quarterof an inch lower 
than according to the previous fashion. 

2. That of Court flattery, fashions being 
invariably contrived so as to conceal the per- 
sonal defects of the leading princesses. Thus, 
when shoes begin to assume the form which 
it has been attempted to give them during the 
last year, no other proof is required of the 
fact that some one, newly come to power in 
When 


the hair begins to be worn on the top of the 


sovereign circles, has enormous feet. 


head, it is a sign that some great princess’s 


hair is beginning to grow thin there. When 


the pretty girls of Republican America be- | 


gin to wear their dresses up to their chins, with 
a frill reaching up totheir ears, it is because 
some princess of the blood royal, somewhere, 
has scrofulous marks on her neck; 

8. That of money-pride. Contrivers of 
fashions being in the pay of the castes to which 
economy is no object, fashions are generally so 
contrived as to be, if possible, unattainable, 
unbecoming, and 
whose means are moderate, in order to shut 
them out. Against this very complete system 
of tyranny the time has come to organize re- 
bellion in the name of beauty, and youth and 
common sense, andof the sovereignty of the 
people; but also of morality itself, if by mor- 
ality we understand, not aset of propositions, 


uncomfortable to those 


which come from nobody knows where, and 
which none dare to call into question, but 
that alone which either has in itself the intrin- 
sic nature of good, or leads to what has it. 

I would embody the principles of this sug- 
gested revolt, the need of which is universally 
felt, in the following canons: 

I. The proposition that, the greater the por- 
tion of the body concealed the greater the 
morality, is false in principle, and proves ap- 
parently true only by accident. The correct 
moral principles with regard to this are those 
embodied in canons II and IIL. 

Il. The exposure of parts of the body 
which it is not customary to expose in the 
country and epoch at which a person lives, 
would be immodest and immoral on the part 
of that person, ‘The reason is that such a dis- 
regerd of the conventions established among 
modest persons, could only be interpreted as 
a profession of lewdness, and as a provocation 

to it. Good persons, in all countries, know 
too well what a large part of their moral de- 
velopment they owe to the social influences in 
the midst of which they have grown, ever to 
lightly disregard, in practice especially, the 
public feeling of their time and country. It 
is in virtue of this principle, that I, who have 
lived in Europe and America and the East, 
would pronounce myself offended, in this coun- 
try or in Europe, by things which, in Egypt 
or Arabia, would not in the least offend me. 
The simple reason is that, in this country or 
in Europe, they would never be done by 
proper persons with a proper intention; 
whereas, in the East, the very same things, 
being in their nature neither good nor bad, 
are practiced by the very best persons, by 
holy maidens and matrons to whose sense of 
propriety those traditions of virtue, which 
make the hearth sacred and perpetuate nations, 
have been, and will be, for many and many 
generations, very safely entrusted. Hence: 

Ill. The customs, according to which a 
smaller or greater part of the body is exposed 
in a particular society, constitute, in this re- 
spect, the standard of morality for the indi- 
viduals composing it; and are more or less 
moral, with regard to society itself, not ac- 
cording to the greater or less part of the body 
exposed, but according as the modes of dress 
are more or less fitted to promote the good of 
society. 

IV. That dress promotes best the good of 
society which best combines comfort with 
elegance, and most favors the normal develop- 


ment of all parts of the body, and the normal | 


exercise of the law of selection. 

V. With regard to elegance, I have to enter 
a decided protest against all efforts to under- 
value it. God, in allhis works, seems to have 
bestowed just one-half of his attention upon 


the usefulness of things, and the other half 
He has given to 
birds magnificent plumage, and to flowers ra- 
diant corollas, which are not strictly neeessa- 
ry to the performance of their essential func- 
He has given to the human form beau- 
ty, and implanted in the human soul the ten- 
dency to enhance the beauty of the body by 
To disregard these facts, is 
to disregard Nature, and in Nature the will of 
All reforms founded on this dis- 
regard will prove failures, because they are 


upon their adornment. 


tions. 


ekillful ornament. 
the Creator. 


founded on fallacy. 


VI. With regard to comfort, so much has 
been of late excellently said, that I have to 
dress 
that is comfortable in one climate or season, 
A riding 


recapitulate rather than suggest. The 
may not be comfortable in another. 
dress, or one which, as the Arab dress, would 
be the perfection of comfort in and around the 
house, would not be comfortable for a long 
anl quick walk. Various styles of dress 


| lowing is what I saw in one instance. 
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! must be suited to the various occupations of! 


different hours, and as children cannot be 


comfortable unless they indulge in motions 
and attitudes which, to older people, are excep- 
tional, it ix 
take 


Dress should also take 


children’s nature into consideration. 


into consideration sex 
A style of female dress, in 


and its functions. 


which the eventualities of gestation and lac- | 


‘ } 
tation are not so much as foreseen, and have 


to be provided for, when they happen, by 
some barbarous expedient, is simply absurd. 
It ix more than absurd, it is immoral, in so 
far as it connects with discomfort the discharge 


‘of natural duties, and makes that the object 


of Woman's hatred, which Nature wishes to 
be Woman's pride. 


Most of what is contrary to comfort is also 


contrary to the normal development of some 
part of the body. . 

VII. Dress should be such as to promote 
the proper development of all parts of the 
body. Much has been written against corsets 
| and tight shoes, ete.; much has been 
said in their defense, The opportunities which 
I have had of making observations in differ- 
ent countries, have led me, on these subjects, 


and 


to opinions in some respects not soextreme as 
those of either of the contending parties, and 
in other respects different. With regard to 
the feet, Ihave found that those of women, 
where it is usual for them to be constantly 
barefooted, have substantially a normal 
growth, and toes properly developed, unless 
injured by some accident as is frequently the 
case; but they lack a certain elegance of gener- 
| al shape, which the wearing of well-made shoes 
| has a tendency to secure. On the other hand, 
| the wearing of shoes at all times has a ten- 
| dency to horribly deform the toes, and this 
universal deformation must in its turn tend to 
create objections, under the pretence of pro- 
priety, to the introduction of social customs, 
‘according to which the feet should not be 
carefully and irivariably concealed. This re- 
sult of the habit of constantly wearing shoes, 
I have naturally had more opportunities to 
observe, in countries where it is prevalent, 
among men than among women, and the fol- 
I had 
been invited by an English Admiral to spenda 
day on his flagship, and one of the exercises 
that I witnessed, was the review of cleanliness. 
It was in a very hot country, and I passed 
with the officers through the ranks of several 
hundred sailors, almost every one of them ex- 
tremely handsome, as Anglo-Saxons generally 
are, very thinly clad in linen shirts and trow- 
sers, and all barefooted. Of those thousand 
and odd large snow-white feet, there was hard- 
ly one, the toes of which had not been put out 
of shape by the constant wearing of shoes 








since infancy. In the Western States of this 
country the race is substantially the same as 
in England; but men and women and children 
have, as a rule, admirably formed though 
large feet, because they are in the babit of 
wearing shoes in winter, which prevents their 
feet spreading like those of the Arabs, and of go- 
ing barefooted in summer, which gives to the 
feet, and to the toes especially, an ample op- 
portunity to vindicate their rights to normal 
growth. I therefore think that shoes should 
continue to be worn out of doors as they are 
now; but that, in the house, feet should in- 
variably be bare; and that, in a civilized 
country, provisions should be made to keep 
the temperature of houses such, at all times, 
that there should be no objection, not only to 
the nakedness of the feet, but also to the 
wearing of such an easy costume as the Arab 
one. Ina properly constructed house, the 
opportunities for frequent bathing, not only of 
the feet but of other parts of the body, 
should be among the most prominent thoughts 
of the architect, instead of being left to be 
meagerly provided for by some after thought. 
I augur the very best results from the 
dress reform movement, if properly conduct- 
ed. It is one of the leading questions of our 
age. Bisnop Ferrette. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HOW TO PREVENT MISFORTUNE. 


This is an age ofhorrors. Our world is teem- 
ing with new-fashioned ways for torturing and 
murdering. Accidents, where ‘‘only a few 

| lives lost” is reported, make little impression. 
Nothing short of a general massacre excites 
the popular mind. Roofs of houses tumble 
in and crush the inmates. Lightning plays all 
| manner of freaks. Fires and floods keep up 
the progressive reputation of the age by car- 
rying off people and property. New and un- 
heard of diseases spring up. The young are 
paralyzed; while “dying of a good old age” 
has almost entirely gone out of fashion. The 
market swarms with matrimonial speculators. 
Wives’ husbands run off with other husbands’ 
wives. The young marry and separate by mu- 
tual consent, or go West for a divorce before 
they are twenty-five. Shooting people upon 
the street without a moment's warning; killing 
wives for the sake of getting others; poison- 
| ing children, all these are occurrences too fre- 
quent to startle any but the most sensitive. 
Now with these things happening contin- 














| there is any preventive, and what it is. 








evident that children’s dress should 





In the first place, whenever any bridge has | 
been examined and pronounced unsafe, it is | irregularity;”? they can be immoral and yet 





a , 





train of cars is precipitated into the river 
Then, after the dead bodies have been 
coroner's jury has pronounc- 


be low. 
removed and the 
ed what every one knew, and has stated, fur- 
thermore, that “the bridge was not thought to 


be more unsafe than the one at ——, which was | 


used several months after it was said to be so, 
and was then only carried off by a freshet—no 
one being killed"’—after this has happened, it 


is the proper time to propose plans for build- | 
verdict “not guilty it being a clear case of 


ing a new bridge, 

When two or three disasters have occurred 
at sea by vessels striking upon the same rock, 
it is not by any means a sufficient reason for 
erecting a lighthouse thereon immediately. 
On the contrary, time should be allowed to 
pass, while the interest upon the expenditure 
of such a building is saved, until a great ship 
goes down and hundreds of lives are lost. 
Then, while the waves are repeating the groans 
of the dying, and the hearts of the bereaved 
are mourning in despair, Congress should as- 
semble, ‘‘regretting very much that it had not 
erected a light-house upon the rock before the 
disaster.”’ 

You can readily see that this is an excellent 
way to lessen these terrible and daily occur- 
ring accidents. 

Now turn tothe marriage field, and while 
our hearts are appalled at the thousand and 
one strange things which are brought to light 
with every rising sun, we will offer a panacea 
for the many evils. 

In the first place let the sons of the land be 
developed as quickly as possible into ‘fast 
young gentlemen.”’ Be sure that the spirit of 
the times allows the drinking of liquor with a 
license, and the drinking of ‘‘hop tea’’ with- 
out one. Be careful to teach the daughters 
that a vocation is unfeminine and degrading; 
and enforce the instructions by depriving 
them as far as possible of every lucrative 
means of self-support. Let their minds be im- 
bued with the one all-powerful idea that ‘‘a 
husband ought to be a woman’s object in life,” 
while ‘‘a home is her only proper sphere.’’ 
Darken women’s souls with a horrible dread 
of an ‘‘old maid’s life.” When they have thus 
been brought up in the way they should go 
you will find that they will not depart from it. 
When the first offer presents itself they will 
most consistently consider the probable 
chances of marriage, and not the chances of 
happiness, and believing in the saying, ‘‘a 
bird in the hand,” etc., they will be most like- 
ly to accept. A union of hands will bring 
them a husband and a home, and it is nothing 
but sentimentalism to talk about a union of 
hearts. 

But a method, which is understood, and 
well carried out, need not be dwelt upon lon- 
ger. I willtherefore pass on to the subject of 
dishonesty. How to increase a love for integ- 
rity is a question often considered. We have 
great faith in the following theory, if it is 
practically carried out. 

We will suppose that a poor man, living up 
in Black Lane, in a tumble-down,miserable old 
house, steals some money. He began life with 
average fair prospects, but sickness and mis- 
fortune have been his portion, until,alas! hun- 
ger, cold, and all the horrors of poverty stare 
his wife and children in the face. He loves 
them, and this he cannot endure, so in a des- 
perate hour he steals some money to make 
them, poor things, more comfortable. 

Now as soon as the money is missed this 
guilty man should be ferreted out. Public 
opinion should be allowed to run riot. No one 
should speak to him upon the street. He 
should be pointed out as ‘‘that man who stole.” 
Finally he should be hurried off to prison, 
while his wife and children are left alone up 
in Black Lane, in the tumbled-down, miser- 
able old house, to face the horrors and temp- 
tations of poverty, which you and I,in our 
comfortable homes, know nothing about. Let 
the community look on and say, ‘It is right; 
law is law. The criminal should be punished 
for the crime he perpetrates.”’ 

Now about the time that this poor man 

steals his money, another man, living upon 
South Avenue, in a Brussel-carpeted and 
lace-curtained house, steals some money also. 
Let the few who possess a knowledge of the 
facts be sworn to secresy. If, however, they 
accidently leak out, they must only be whis- 
pered about, that is all. The offender should 
move in ‘‘good society’? just the same, and 
‘good society’? should countenance the of. 
fender by smiles and friendly grasps of the 
hand. He should by all means enjoy the pri- 
yacy and luxuries of his home. When he dies 
the eulogistic sermon and the obituary should 
not fail. This time let the community look 
on and say, ‘‘His name must not be tarnished, 
for he moved in good society, and has left a 
family.”’ 

Now let this method be carried out faith- 
fully. After a while the lower classes will 
learn the lesson whichis taught them by the 
higher ones. They will most reasonably come 
to believe that it is wholly erroneous to sup- 
pose that the rich and poor man, having com- 
mitted the same crime, ought to suffer the 
same punishment, or enjoy alike the same 
freedom. They willseek to cover themselves 


ually around us, it is well to consider whether | with the charmed cloak of riches, perceiving 


that under it they can commit a great fraud, 
and have it passed over as ‘‘only a financial 


| always the best way to use this bridge until a | ‘“‘be courted by the respectable world.” 


| way to proceed. 





With the practices of shooting people,killing | 


wives, poisoning children, there is but one 
When the case appears in 
court witnesses should be brought forward to 
testify that the murderer acted ‘strangely and 
unnaturally’’ before the deed wae committed. 
The mur- 
derer.in the meantime,should devote himself to 
acting strangely and unnaturally as well as he | 
When the jury pronounces the 


and that he has done so ever since. 


knows how. 


insanity,”’ this murderer should be allowed to 
go forth from the court house—free. | 
We can think of no better way by which | 
the murders of next month can be prevented. 
This is often called ‘‘a fast age.’’ A very 
fast age, forsooth! It is so fast that when 
strong, well-built bridges shall span our rivers; 
when lighthouses shall stand upon projecting 
rocks; when reservoirs shall command the 
waters, instead of letting them run wild 
sweeping whole villages from existence in the 
twinkling of an eye; when the laws of love, 
honor, and justice shall be enforced, making 
ita pleasure to live under them,—when this 
time comes, then verily, the grass will be wav- 
ing green above the graves of mortals, or they 
themselves will rest beneath the waves of the 
untraversed seas. Jane A. Srerry. 





SHORT IMPRISONMENTS FOR INEBRIATES 
USELESS. 


The Cincinnati Gazette suggests that if ine- 
briates could be sent to reformatories, some- 
where between prisons and hospitals; and 
made to labor for their support while confined, 
there would be a diminution in the ranks of 
uncontrollable sots. Persons thus sentenced, 
could be liberated on parole after a suitable 
time, with the understanding that they should 
be remanded in case of their relapse. The 
Prison Commissioners of Massachusetts have 
memorialized the Legislature of that State 
that short imprisonments for inebriates are 
useless. The drunkard is generally so broken 
in constitution that his bodily cravings prove 
too strong for all resolutions, and confine- 
ment for a week or month only exposes him 
to great suffering, and on his release he 
plunges into excesses with fearfully increased 
recklessness. If, however, he is kept in cus- 
tody until his stomach has become accustom- 
ed to abstinence, he can plead no irresistible 
desire for drink. Legislative action in this 
direction would meet the approval of reason- 
able men of every class. 





EQUAL RIGHTS IN PERU. 


Peru is more just and gracious to its women 
than is Massachusetts. A young lady desir- 
ous of entering the law school of Cuzco, an 
institution supported by the State, wrote to 
the Government to enquire if her sex were a 
bar to her admission. The minister of jus- 
tice promptly replied that all Peruvian citi- 
zen’s should enjoy equal rights; that women 
were considered by the law as on the same 
footing with men, as far as the privileges to 
be accorded by the Republic were concerned, 
adding that it was a matter of peculiar pleas- 
ure to the administration to improve the op- 
portunity of giving publicity to such a decla- 
ration. 


DRESS REFORM. 


DRESS AS IT AFFECTS THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 
Edited, with an Introduction and an Appendix, by 
Abba Gould Woolson. With Illustrations. One 
volume. 16mo. Cloth, Price $1.50. 


The Dress Reform Movement, which had its origin 
in a paper read last spring before the New England 
Women’s Club, by Mise Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
created a wide-spread excitement, which led to the 
delivery of a series of lectures by ladies conspicuous 
in the movement, and to the opening of a store in 
Boston for the sale of the new styles of garments. 
As illustrating the whole subject the volume on 
Dress Referm will be found interesting and desirable. 

Sold everywhere by all booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 49—3t 











THE 


New in 1873. Greatly im- 
proved for 1874. 

Any lady can at once understand 

&@ its construction and operation. A 

é hild even can use it successfully. 
(e) fut a few moments required to 
y (wv) » Jeweep an ordinary sized room, and 
@ the surface swept will be found 
A iclean, bright and fresh. It 


vw vaises no dust, Will last from 

SIX to TEN years, working per- 
) all the while. 7 
CARPET |Price $3.50 each. 


a For sale everywhere at House 
o Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
fi 4 /feral Stores. Can be sold in any 
¢ y [thriving town. Packed toaccom- 
Sa 4 imodate small dealers in dozen 
LAO” and half dozen cases. 
/ A 
“OY 


ALEY, MORSE & CO., 
s0—iseow pl 


Manufacturers, 
OSTON or NEW YORK. 
12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
uaran We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor! ts. During the panic when all other 
securities 1 our farm mortgages were paid 
ones. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full 
J.B. Watkins & Co., 
3A—ly 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 


we t#™” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

. COLBY combines sistent energy with es- 

sional ehill and long experience i the sad — 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 
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awrence, Kansas. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED! 


2 Wel ‘feet, May 5, 1874 
Dr. E. D. SreaR.—Dear Sir: li is with pleasure ] 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received i 
the use of your medicine. In December, 186], | oe 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In J ~ 
1362, I had another, and a much more severe attack’ 


; 1 well remember the time I got my sister to write to 


Dr. Seear for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, lassureyou. After riving the med. 
icine a fair trial itentirely cured me. From that time 
to this 1 have lad no bleeding. My health is good. ] 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weight is one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness 1 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty y-ars 


| for I have outlived a large number that tt fa 
| would die fourteen years ago, — 


JOHN G. HIGGINS, 


Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873 
Dr. SpeAR:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; 1 have gained ten pounds 1 have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine. I thiok | should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shalj 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874, 
Dr. Spear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 

box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the |un 
In six weeks he appeared likea newman. He said be 
would need no more medicine, for since the tirst of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and Las 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery, . 

ORLANDO HORTON. 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1873, 
Dr. SreaR.—Dear Sir: 1am thankful that God has 
gree you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publiahing 
your name to the world. To be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 7 
“7 Street, cured of consumption. 7 hoes 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption, 
Charles O. , 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed. 


ing from the “a ¥ 
Appleton Street. 


ke Erving, 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free of charge. Office, 713 Wash- 


ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 








The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN, 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The prego of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent —— I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and _com- 
menced putting them up for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S RUOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either yo or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am gettin, 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs an 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reac 

iseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No on can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory — victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions ip 
life. They are gy a J effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strengthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bl 1 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine wil 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Diseast; 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspe 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quick] 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from & 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. F | 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss 0 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses !0 
early lite, and to delicate fema'es, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetger, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruption’; 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Bl 
than all other remedies in exist 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper: 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS. and ace 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of ot 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. ui— 


—_— 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
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~ woman's WRONGS IN LEOMINSTER. 


Epitors Journal :—Woman, alike with 





man, 
and the 
wields an influence, ; 
ean bring to her work a disciplined and culti- 
vated mind. Thus only may she with ease 
nd the best knowledge and the most 


characters of those over whom she 


apprehe 
advanced ideas of her time. : 
To possess this power why does not W oman, 
alike with man, need contact with the minds 
of the best masters and that culture which 
the best schools afford ? 
Ah! how I have longed in these years since 
the close of the war, years which ought to be 
the flowering time of intellectual liberty and 
justice and truth, to see the fetters, which 
pind so many gifted women in an intellectual 
bondage worse than that of Egypt’s slaves, 
struck off by the hands of those, who ought, 
py virtue of their endowments, their acquire- 


ments and their social position, to be our eman- 


cipators. . 

No politician in all the land has listened at 
the wires the night after the election, with a 
heart which throbs with intenser eagerness 
than mine, as I, with a multitude of earnest 
women, (many of them the daughters of a 
scholarly line, inheriting as their birthright 
a passionate thirst for knowledge, which will 
not be satisfied with anything less than the 
wine of a true culture,) have listened to catch 
the utterances from Harvard and Yale. 
Year afer year the question of the admission 
of our daughters to the schools which their 
mothers have contributed so largely to sup- 
port, has been agitated. Has been, did I say ? 
Yes, has been and is being agitated and always 
will be, until our University bolts are all un- 
barred, and until no man shall presume to say 
to a soul athirst for culture, ‘‘Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” 

We shall have taken a long stride towards 
ihe goal when we have succeeded in putting 
women upon the School Boards in every large 
town in New England. 

A long acquaintance with the management 
of our public schools, leads me to believe that 
this isthe surest way of bringing about the 
so much needed reform in educational matters. 

Here, in this beautiful inland town, where I 
write, a piece of injustice has just been perpe- 
trated towards a lady teacher, which I will 
briefly mention for the benefit of those who 
believe that women receive justice at the 
hands of men in our public schools. 

Last spring a lady was put in charge of a 
large and difficult school in this town, which 
had previously been ‘‘kept’’ by a member of 
the School Committee. Kept, until to use the 
language of the Chairman of the Board, 
“things needed straightening.’’ So, as a mat- 
ter of course, he employed this woman to do 
the straightening, agreeing to give her a cer- 
tain price for the summer and fall terms and 
an advanced salary in the same position during 
the winter term. 

She taught the school with marked success, 
bringing order out of confusion and giving 
entire satisfaction to the community and the 
visiting committee. At least this is true if one 
can believe that a man speaks the truth when 
he says that he is perfectly satisfied. And 
yet the other day, the Chairman of the Board 
sent the former ‘‘school keeper,’’ to notify 
her, at the close of the term, that her services 
were no longer desired. He gave her no reason 
whatever for this violation of his promise. 
Upon inquiry it was found that the former 
master was ‘tout of employment,” and so, 
being aman, he must of course have the po- 
sition, Thus he realizes the result of her 
hard labors in bringing his undisciplined school 
ito decent working order. Now he may 
saunter through another winter in this busi- 
hess, for which it is well-known that he has 

heither aptitude nor qualifications. While 
she, an earnest, efficient teacher, whose soul 
is in her work, must look at this late hour for 
another position. If she succeeds in odtain- 
ng one, she may very likely meet with the 
Same ora worse experience over again, for 
these things are all together too common in 
Massahusetts, 

Such Wrongs are too often borne in silence, 
I know, but that does not change the fact that 
they exist, They will cdntinue to exist so long 
“smen havea political monopoly to control 
Women in educational matters. 

a hear it remarked that ‘‘corpora- 

‘ave no souls.”? I suppose that this is 
Pretty nearly true; but soulless as they are, 
n0 honest woman in New England with an 
‘valid father or sister dependent upon her 
“xertions for support, heed fear being dis- 
— from a cotton mill without a definite 
aa veing assigned for this action. A fort- 
= es notice will be given her, in which time 
o 7 seek employment elsewhere. Is it 
ine : onder I ask, that the earnest and sensi- 
“ — who take up this business for the 
os , the work, because they aspire to be, 
Mlenen pedagogues but educators in the 
Mtoe and truest sense, is it any wonder that 
the ) om lay down their work in disgust 
tape mennnene and dishonesty practised by 
bighe #e to whom we have committed our 

st interest ? 
ee the good time for which so 
wethie 0 A and gifted men and women are 
y eo. 2 when equality and liberty shall real- 
» Irrespective of sex as well as color 


« best fitted to bring her own character, | 


to perfection, when she | 
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| then, and only then wil! this country indeed be, 


in the fullest sense **The land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 


Maran Wueretwricur. 
Le rminste r. Mass. 
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“THE OTHER GIRLS,"---BY A. D. T. WHIT- 
NEY. 





Such a pity! There! Lam doing it myself! | 
Let me stop short. The slip-shod style of 
writing now in vogue must be as “‘catching”’ | 
as small-pox, else we should not see so many 
writers ‘taken down” with it. | 

Here is a book that moves me at one min- 
ute to say, “God bless you, dear friend!” at | 
the next I groan ‘“‘Confound you!” Needless | 
malediction, when what ails the book already | 
is ‘confusion worse confounded!” 

Mrs. Whitney apparently expresses her own 
mind by the mouth of one of her girls, who | 
declares herself to be on the ‘‘mean”’ side of 
the Woman question. She evidently holds by 
the good old doctrine that no work is quite 
womanly; no work leaves room for marriage 
in a young girl’s plan of existence, save house- 
work. She shows very charmingly what a 
world of beauty and of comfort may be evolv- 
ed out of domestic cares by women who have 
a genius for them. She seems to have many 
glimmerings of wisdom in the view she takes 
of Woman’s sphere. It is a pity she lets 
Frank Sunderline set it forth in such a mud- 
dled fashion. 

She makes her young woman, who wearies 
of sewing machines and of wash tubs, take to 
the ‘‘platform’’ for a while, but she quickly 
becomes converted, developes a great soul, 
and gladly takes to hospital and nursery work 
thenceforward,—talking more like Mrs. Whit- 
ney than ever. What moral are we to educe 
from this ? 

Her young cook writes poems that are paid 
for and published in the first magazines of the 
day. She will not think of leaving her ‘‘place,”’ 
however, because all her best and brightest 
ideas have come to her over the ironing-board 
and the bread-pan. She needs the kitchen as 
a soil for her poems to grow in. Now, so far 
as Mrs. Whitney means to indicate that true 
beauty blossoms only out of true living, she 
does well. But is there, then, no true living 
for a gifted, poor young girl, outside of a 
kitchen ? 

I fear that the view of the poetry-making 
cook-maiden was taken from an inadequate 
conception of both poetry and cookery. The 
inspiration, conception of a poem, as of a rare 
dish, is given in a short, happy moment, at 
any time, in any place. But the working up 
of either into shapely perfection—hoc opus hic 
labor est. In either case, attention, long, in- 
tent, magnetic, concentrated, is required. Is 
it not, true cook and poet ?” 

If they are, however, worked up simulta- 
neously,—well, there’s either a poem I do not 
want to read, or a dish I do not want to eat, 
preparing atthe sametime. Too likely, both. 

There is an alloy of sleaziness, disorder and 
unfinish in much of the work done by women; 
despite its many excellencies, this very book, 
“Other Girls,’’ exemplifies these faults. 

Women are taught to feel that there is some- 
thing unwomanly and uncalled-for in learning 
to do any one thing well, unless that one 
thing is housework. Even in that, they 
scarcely dare give themselves to specialties. 
Whatever else they do, it is ‘‘unwomanly”’ not 
to combine just enough housework with it to 
spoil both performances, or else to kill them- 
selves. Now, we are not omnipotent: most of 
us are so far from it that if we undertake to 
do everything, something gets slurred. 

No doubt many things come into the day’s 
work, and they must each receive their atten- 
tion; yet no life, male or female, married or 
single, is orderly unless it has some special 
work, to which it is specially devoted, and 
around which other activities fall into subor- 
dinate places. 

A lady, who is an ever-acceptable writer 
and a skillful teacher, said to me once: 

“T can get breakfast more quickly and more 
nicely than any girl Iever had; but I put my 
-whole soul into it. After it is done I am good 
for nothing for the rest of that day.” 

Did it not pay for her to save her strength 
for other things ? 

No woman should essay the highest kinds 
of the world’s work, unless she is sure of her 
“call” to them. If she does attempt them, 
let her give to them as strenuous care and as 
thorough pains as earnest men give to such 
work. So does George Eliot; so did Charlotte 
Bronté. And their work abideth. 

If a woman have a word given her to speak, 
let the word be fitly spoken. 

I dare say that Ihave misapprehended and 
misrepresented some of Mrs. Whitney’s ideas, 
because—I beg her pardon!—she will present 
them in such a mixed and inchoate fashion. 

She is much to be commended for endeay- 
oring to bring religious verities down out of a 
cold, inaccessible region, and for making 
them near and familiar. This is a delicate 





as calling our Lord the **Muffin Man,” dis- 
pleases everybody who has a particle of eith- 
er religious or artistic sensitiveness. 

Mark how a fine idea is rendered powerless, 
fairly unhorsed and rolled in the mud, in the 
following bungled sentence: 

“I can tell you that men—those who are 
good for much—come often more slowly to 
their life-coneclusions than you think; that 
woman nature is a good deal to a man, and is 


| meant to be, in gradual bearing and influence, 


in the shaping of his perception, the working 


| of comparison, the coming to and understand- 


ing of his own want, and the forming of his 
ideal,—yes even in the mere general pleas- 
antness, and gentle use of intercourse,—before 
the individual woman reveals herself, slowly 
or suddenly, as the one only central need, and 
motive and reward and satisfying, that the 
world holds and has kept for him. For him 
to gain or to lose: either way, to have might- 
ily to do with that soul-forging and shaping 
that the Lord, in his handling of every man, 
is about.” 

The *‘naturalness’’ that depends upon slang 
and bad grammer in conversation, and on such 
realistic poses as an old lady’s taking out her 
false teeth in order to eat more comfortably : 
is it desirable ? 

Solecisms are in character, of course, if it 
is a sensible, old-fashioned body like Mrs. In- 
graham, who is speaking: 


“There’s one thing certain: women can’t 
be dolls and live women, too. I don’t ever 
want anything on that'll hender me from go- 
in’ right into whatever there is to be gone 
into. It’s cloes that makes all the diffikelty 
nowadays. Young women can’t do house- 
work because of their clo’es; ‘tisn’t because 
they ain’t as strong as their grandmothers; 
their grandmothers didn’t try to wear a load 
and move one too. Folks that live a little 
nicer than common, and keep girls don’t have 
more than five hours to their day; the rest of 
the time they’re dressed up; and that means 
tied up. They can’t see to their girls; they 
grow helplesser all the time, and the help grows 
sozzlier, and so it comes to sauciness and up- 
strupperusness and changes, and there’s an 
up-stairs and a down-stairs to every house, 
and no home anywhere. ‘That’s how it is and 
how it must be, till women take down some of 
their furbelows, and live real, and keep house 
and take old-fashioned comfort in it. Why, 
the help has to get into their humpty-dump- 
ties by three or four o’clock, and see their 
company. If there’s sickness or anything, 
that they can’t, they’re up a tree and off. we se 
There ain’t much left to Sonnd on but hotels 
and hospitals. Home is too biga worry. And 
I do believe, my soul! it’s clo’es that’s at the 
bottom of it. It’s been growin’ wuss and 
wuss ever sence tight waists and holler biasses 
came in, and that’s five and twenty years ago.” 


Graphic enough, and excellent of its kind. 
But Mrs. Whitney permits all her characters 
to use solecisms. This is the more odd, be- 
cause she deplores uncouth phraseology when 
it is used by common people; shows it to be the 
ineradicable sign of their common breeding. 
But when it is used by people in sufficiently 
good clothes, she seems to consider it a mark 
of ease and vivacity. 

Sylvie is repelled because the baker’s daugh- 
ter says ‘‘everywheres,” and the baker’s wife 
calls a shock a ‘‘start.”” These vulgarities 
‘send her out to the shop-sign in front of the 
house again.’’ She moralizes upon phraseol- 
ogy that can’t be ‘‘polished up, like silver,” 
for the advent of fine company—like herself. 

Yet she herself says ‘‘ain’t;’’ her elegant 
mother tells an elegant friend her gardner 
was a “tipsyfier. ... He sold off quantities 
of the best young plants just before they 
came to show for anything.” Sylvie makes 
friends with a family whose ‘‘all through” re- 
finement appals her; but one of this family 
says he is ‘awful sorry,’’ just as the shop girl 
in the ‘‘journey-man train” calls a polonaise 
‘awful pretty.” 

Is nothing but mild rowdyism natural to 
the conversation of any young people? Then 
for pity’s sake, for shame’s sake, give us a 
little artificiality! Better the over-stately 
courtesies of Walter Scott’s high-bred youths 
and maidens, than the manners of a young 
man who knocks a young lady out of her car- 
riage, and then announces it to her mother in 
phrases like these: ‘‘We’ve hada great spill , 
. . . » My trap is pretty much into kindlings. | 
.... P’mawful sorry,” &c. 

Contrast the graceful lightsomeness of that 
pair of mad-caps, Catherine Seton and Ro- 
land Graeme, bantering each other, with the 
ungrammatical pertness of Mrs. Whitney’s 
boys and girls! 

Since I have gone so far, I may as well 
make myself as disagreeable and captious as 
possible; so I will wonder next why this 
bright authoress lets everybody wise and fool- 
ish, gentle and simple, men women and chil- 
dren, talk Whitney-Swedenborgianese! It 
would be unusual enough to find in a very 
large circle more than one person talking that 
peculiar dialect. Still there are variations of 
it that are beautiful and impressive; they 
could be used with great effect by one or even 
two rare persons in abook. Is it a natural 
language for a fashionable girl, the spiritual 
inheritor of a money-making father and a 
simpleton-mother? Nor does the sentiment 
seem less incongruous for being uttered in a 
style like this: 


People that set out to have everything beau- 
tiful, get the same things over andover. But 





and sacred task, but Mrs. Whitney shows that 
she is equal to it, whenever she will take the 
pains needful to perform it. But she tends 
ever to relapse into a cheap and bizarre real- 
ism that barely stops short of profanity and 
vulgarity at times. 

Such an 


“Infantine, 





much comfort and pleasure in Mrs. Whitney’s 


you are right down amongst such niceness! I 
think its what-for and because that make it so 
much better. Somebody came here to do 
something; and the rest was, and happened, 
and grew. I can’t bear things fixed up to be 
exquisite. 

Spite of all drawbacks, I have taken so 





Familiar clasp of things divine,” 





books, that I say these fault-findings with re- 


| luctance and with pain. I believe that she is | Epwanp E. HALF, 
charged with messages to many a needy and | Editor. 


waiting spirit—charged with messages of 
great wisdom and beauty and beneficence; 


and she has no right to confuse and mar and | 
mangle them in their delivery. As it is, many | 
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OLD AND NEW, 
THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 


A new Series of this Monthly will begig in Janua- 
ry, 1875, with the Eleventh Volume. 


of the people who would welcome and profit! The department of FINE ART, which has eape- 


by her ideas, are repelled from them by their 
disorderly shape; and those persons who do 
not mind the disorder, are often those who 
skip the ideas. 

M.- Stacy Wirnineton, 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 12% Second Avenuc,ce! art 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school oan attend the clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traip. 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


138s d Av Now Yerk City 
ly Jan. 3 





Ss ice ‘- s . Rhee 
Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest’on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
yg bg in Bank. 


e Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of its depositors, 47—13 


Musical Cift Books! 
A very acceptable and permanently useful present 
to a musical friend will be one of the following valu- 


able Works for sale at all Music Stores, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, for retail price. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
PIANO AT HOME! 
250 large pages, filled with the best Piano Duets, 
(4-hand pieces), furnishing an unfailing fund of home 
entertainment. 





ORGAN AT HOME, For Reed Organs, 200 
very popular easy pieces. 


Gems of German Song, Vocal, 
Gems of Sacred Song, Vocal, 
Gems of Scottish Song, Vocal. 
Gems of Strauss, Instrumental, 
Wreath of Gems, Vocal. 
Operatic Pearls, Vocal, 

Sitver Chord, Vocal, 

Shower of Pearls, Vocal Duets, 
Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 
Pianist’s Albwn, Instrumental, 
Pianoforte Gems, Instrumental. 


All the above splendid collections are uniform in 
style and em ag have 200 to 250 large pages each; 
are filled with the mont popelet music, and cost in 
Boards each $2.50. In Cloth $3.00, Full gilt $4.00. 


Elegantly bound and most interesting books are 
also the Lives of Handel, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, 
ae, etc., etc. Price from $1.75 to $2.00 per 
volume, 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 
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SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
MRS. ANNA T. RANDALL-DIEHL. 
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DR. E. KNIGHT. 
SAN CERS. 
His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 


He cures without knife, plaster or pain. No scar on 
healing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
>: and Ear, by which he is curing the 





worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with. 
out instruments or pain, Consultation free. 


41—-13t SO Dover St., Boston. 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 


‘THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 





Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 


| elally attracted Amateur Artists, will be placed un- 
der the charge of two distinguished artists of Boston. 


| The department called the RECORD OF PRO- 


GRESS, which is a chronicle of the latest improve- 
ments in social order, is under the editorial charge 
of F. B. SANDORN, the Secretary of the Social Sct 
ence Association 


most important books published in England, France, 
Germany and America. It is under the special over- 
sight of Freprnic B. Perks, 

The editorial charge of the literary, political and 
speculative departments remains with Epwarp KE. 
| HALE, 

OLDAND NEW has won its wide cireulation by its 
popular stories, from the pens of Mra. Stowe, Mra, 
Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. Mae Donald, Miss 
Meredith, Miss Hale, Mra. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Burnand, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Trollope, and other pop- 
ular writers, These stories, short and long, form a 
prominent part of the magazine. 

Our SKETCHING CLUB, by Rev. Sr. Jonn 
TYRWHITT, has special value for young artists just 
beginning to draw from nature. 

The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all pur- 
chasers of Music who are far from the Music Shops. 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political 
and religious reform which have been contributed 
by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, Hon, 
Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Frank B, 
Sanborn, John E. Williams, Rowland 8. Hazard, and 
other writers of distinction, will be regularly con- 
tinued, 

Rev. DR. MARTINEAU'S Essays will be completed 
in this volume. 

Subscription price of “Old and New" $4.00 a year. 

(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 

POSTAGE PAID—The postage on “Old and New" 
for 1875 -will be paid in advance by us to all who sub- 
scribe at the office before Dee. 1, without any extra 
charge to them. Address, 

F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 

W—-At 143 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston, 
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xcelsinp Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

Portable $9 ete, Largersizes forlora works 
Business Men do thelr printingand 
advertising, save moncy and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours, BOYS 
have greatfun and make moncy fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostamps for full 
Py 'g Catalogue presses ty pe etc, to the Mfrs 
6SSC° KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 
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THE GREATEST NOVELTY 


IN COTTAGE ORGANS. 
New and ey or Styles of cases—hbeautiful Solo 
Stops with the latest improvements in the art of Or- 
gan Building are to be found in the Cottage Organs 
manufactured by J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 

A ee catalogue sent free on application, 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class fagili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; poe and clinical advantages unsur- 
assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


ta Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 

These are the Watches exhibited 

in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 

who was the only recipient of the 

Highest Award in that department, 


Wm. Bond & Son, .@iiNs, 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 
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plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has re- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men. 
Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. Post- 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 24 East 
Fourth Street, New York City. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 

N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 


For Circular address, C. B. PURVIS, M. D., 
No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D C. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 frattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 








the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their c' 





well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & C0., 


411 Washington Street. 


41—12 











A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Se Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or wees. STATIONERY. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing | 4}) materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 


Draw Wax Flower Makin 
a ecaicomante 


ustomers with clean | French and nee Fay ae ig ' and Envelopes, Inv 


Paper, Pens, &:. 
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Woman's Journal. 
“Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Dec. 5, 1874. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 427 . 

Bubecribers who are in arrears for the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt 

° 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
sutacription expires on his paper When he pays hi« 
auvual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be bis receipt 

on 
The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WOMAN's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street 
. 
The Penneyivania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Boston 





To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at €2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibls Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


* 

We call «special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


All persons who are still in arrears for the 
Wowman’s Jounsar, are requested to make im- 
mediate payment. L. &. 


——— ——— 


UNPAID PLEDGES. 


All those who owe pledges or subscriptions 
to the New England or Massachusetts Woman 


Suffrage Associations, are requested to pay the 
same to Samuel FE. Sewall, No. 46 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, or to this office, at their 
earliest convenicnce ic. s 


——-_ 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


To every person who will send us $2.50, 


with the name of a new subscriber, we will 


send by mail, postpaid, a beautiful historic 
crayon picture of size suitable for an 18x22 | 
inch frame, entitled, ‘““The Praying Band.” | 
It represents a group of women, engaged in 
prayer in front of a country tavern or bar- | 
room, in the midst of a dreary snow storm. 
A boy has alighted from his horse, and listens 
to the prayer, while the animal is drinking | 
from a watertrough. A venerable clergyman | 
removes his hat; several children stop play- | 
ing and stand spell-bound, while the throng | 
within the bar-room look with surprise and | 
curiosity upon the scene. 

This liberal offer ought to result in doubling | 
our present subscription list between now and 
the first of January. We respectfully invite 
every one of our present subscribers to send 
us an additional name, and thereby to entitle 
herself to a copy of this interesting and spirit- 
ed crayon. Friends of Woman Suffrage, each 
and all, within the coming week find us a new 
subscriber! 





THE MONEY QUESTION FOR WOMEN. 


The question of finance, in its special rela- 
tion to Woman, was not brought into the late 
Woman’s Congress without thought and ear- 
nest motive. ‘Those familiar with the proceed- 
ings of the Congress will recall a letter I read 
there from Frances Power Cobbe, in which 
she calls this money question the key of the 
Woman question. 
tence of men in general is becoming every 
day more evident to the world at large. 

The very opportunities of making a fortune 
in America bring to light in their results the 
want of wisdom and the want of morale in 
those who oftenest avail themselves of these 
opportunities. ‘The successful money-seekers 
are such unscrupulous money-lovers—they 
are so ignorant of the laws of political econo- 
my, that no great system of service, produc- 
tion and exchange, grows out of their plans 
and devices. Lucky hits, conspiracies which 
can only enrich the few at the expense of the 
many—these are the boons which society owes 
to its millionaires. When these have suffi- 
ciently undermined the common ground of 
credit and capital, it caves in, and helpless 
multitudes find themselves nowhere. If this 


The financial incompe- 





} plunder the 


‘and for creative 


| against it. 


um to all the maneuvers by which the 
ommunity. Business is a game 
of blind man’s buff in which women are al- 
ways blinded. 

The present, which ie a bad time either for 


making or for spending money, is a good time 


for studying out the laws which underlie its 
use and abuse. Let women apply themselves 


The 


filthy pool of politics, of which we hear so 


to these with the zeal of new learners. 
much, is cleanliness itself compared with the 


quaking bog of our country’s monetary opera- 


tions. Whatis the remedy for filth of this 
kind’ Clean hands, a pure heart, and a just 
mind. If women can bring these elements 


into this perplexed and fevered region, good 


| men will bless them now, and all men will bless 


them hereafter. 

As a first step in this direction, we would 
advise that every Woman's club in this coun- 
try should undertake to study some special 


branch of this great subject. To supply an 


| outline of the financial world, as it is and as it 


should be, will give scope both for observation 
The history of 
financial crises, the fate of corporations, and 


inference. 


a just comparison between the received modes 
and principles of monetary transactions at dif- 
ferent periods of our national existence, are 
points which we can only hastily indicate, but 
upon which we invite our sisters to try their 


few ' 


| almost alone among newspapers, Cast 





hands, sending us word of their efforts and of | 


the results attained. J. 


THE RESULT IN MICHIGAN. 


‘l he offic ial 
Michigan, is now made up. 


vote on Woman Suffrage in 
‘There were 40,- 
O77 votes in its favor, out of 58 per cent. of 
185,054 
Thus it appears that the majority 


the estimated voters. There were 


against Suffrage was 95,877. 

For the present, therefore, the question is 
defeated. But a principle which has more 
than forty thousand men enlisted in its favor, 
and probably twice that number of women, 
is sure to succeed. 

The friends in Michigan and of the cause 
elsewhere, have no cause to be discouraged. 
The work done in that State, by newspaper 
discussion, by lectures, and tracts, is sure to 
bear fruit in the future. 


“If the aloe waits an hundred years” 


for its flower, surely we can wait its full 
time for the slow blossoming of this crown 
and perfection of Republican institutions. 
/t will come, and all the sooner for the canvass 
in Michigan. ‘That is our Bunker Hill. 
L. 8. 
THE PEOPLE VOTE ‘‘No,”’ 

The official vote on the new Constitution 
and on Woman Suffrage are given below. Ev- 
ery county excepting Oakland and Presque Isle 
has been returned to*the State Treasurer; 
and Oakland we take from a newspaper re- 
port of the county canvass. 

The majority against the New Constitution 
(without Presque Isle County) appears to be 
84,762, ina total vote of 163,322, which is 
only 73 per cent. of the total vote for Govern- 
or cast at the same election, and only 53 per 
cent. of the total estimated number of voters. 
Eighteen of the smaller northern counties 
gave majorities for the new instrument, but 
every county in the five southern tiers went 
against it. 




















state of things is unfortunate for men, whose 
hands and minds are free to do and to learn 
what they like, how doubly unfortunate is it | 
for women, in whom it is generally esteemed | 
a duty anda virtue to know nothing about | 
money except how to do without it, if they | 
have it not, or to give it up gracefully to a | 


husband, if they have it. We live in a state | 


of society, in which money is the only recog- | 


nized vehicle and safeguard to respectability 
and ite advantages. 


Men are then the self-constituted guardians | 


of the respectability of women. And men 
do not know how to keep their own respecta- 
bility intact. Poor women! what have you 
then to depend upon? You yourselves, if you 
only knew it, have what the many men had 
when the few men owned and traded in 
them. The great leaders of popular liberty 
every where, have had to introduce and foster 
the culture of the principles of liberty. Thus 
only have the masses learned their rights and 
powers. Just so, the leading minds among 
women must institute and maintain the study 
of the laws and conditions of competence. 
They mustlearn how wealth is created and 
maintained. For wealth is a crop which needs 
industrious planting and tending. Everything 
in trade, which is against the simple doctrines 
of fair play, in the end injures this delicate 
and necessary crop of comfort for all. The 
financial ignorance of women offers a premi- 

































Counties. Woman Suffrage. 
Yes. No. 
BIAGRRs occ cescocescecvece oocee 48 141 
ANOGAB. 00.00 ccccccersccccece 839 3,282 
116 444 
79 235 
598 2,360 
807 1,760 
132 330 
1,447 3,720 
Branch ....... «6. eeecececee 823 2,994 
OO ee éuseee 1,082 4,064 
Cass ..... eocce xON 2,764 
Charlevoix . 52 210 
Cheboygan. ...6000.06. 005 37 189 
Chippewa... .ccccesssccccees ° 25 34 
CRs csccncesse eoccecmencses 49 186 
GU: 5066000000000 eo 806 2.956 
DSBs cccrccccecccse: svaccese 67 755 
Eaton ......--ccee0 eeeeescees 713 3,048 
Emmet ........-. ° 41 34 
WIGMMGNSSS. 0.00 cece cvcvcesces 1,072 3,820 
Gr. Traverse...... «. 181 311 
GeMtass .cccccccece 393 1,274 
BRINN cc os seccccesesscesee 1,229 3,879 
Houghton... oe 101 760 
Huron... oe 210 850 
BREED. oscccccvcceccoseceses 1,090 4,100 
lonia.....++ ° RRO 3,716 
BOGGS < ccc recocscesocecsceses 129 388 
his. 5000.60000uess even eee 185 624 
Se nctense 60560 0000 6600 1,220 4,754 
Kalamazoo ...... 1,035 3,759 
Kalkaska.......-... 46 165 
BRON. . cccvcsccccccccccceccccs 2,140 5,974 
Keweenaw ...... ccccsccseee: &2 369 
EARNS. cesses os oe veces ecocee 76 260 
Lapeer... cccceseees 636 2,100 
Leelanaw. ° Ro 381 
Lenawee. . 1,693 6,532 
Livingston 63 3,278 
Mackinac. . 32 5 
TEROGEED cccccccccccccccccccce 68S 3,104 
Manistee. .......sccecseeces oe 237 6 
| Marquette ....cccccesse. seers 296 965 
| BABOON... ccccccccccecceccoccs 331 340 
j PED 6.c060cseeeensnsceeces 22h 771 
Menominee........sesscesees 18 176 
PN ecOb 60006s0b vereccswes 158 700 
POD: vce cvcnsdsoesosens 12 ri 
BE rnecetnseceedsen eee 668 3,696 
| DI ehevecanececs ° 446 2,124 
Muskegon............ eee 736 1,423 
Newaygo ........ coe 191 575 
Oakland ......... - 1,678 5,347 
| Oceana ...... ‘ 430 818 
Ontonagon. 7 209 
Osceola.. “ 176 485 
SPP rRaperrre eovcess B44 2,656 
Presque Isle......cccseescee —— — 
Saginaw ......... eee eecercces 2,068 3,931 
See reeee eo 263 1,202 
Schoolcraft... ....... eeccces 6 19 
SIND 60000 debs vceccnce . 749 3,051 
St. Clair...... eccece eeee 912 3,427 
St. Joseph........ teeeeee 1,187 = 2,982 
Wr tiniweckucdecdaress ° 229 1,432 
Van Buren 1,166 2,989 
Washtenaw 348 5,010 
Wayne 3,419 0, 
Wexford 102 
| DIE sc cicces ier cs ss ++ 40,077 © 135,954 


Woman Suffrage was negatived by 95,877 
| majority in a total vote of 176,031, which 
| is 79 per cent. of the total vote cast for Gov- 
| ernor, and 58 percent. of the estimated voters. 
| More electors objected to women in politics, 
| by almost 12,000, than were opposed to the 


| 
Ww. ii. | 
} 
| 





New Constitution. The only county givinga 


majority for the measure was Emmet, the | 


smallest county in the State excepting two. 
Wayne, where the Evening News advocated it 
6,989 
majority against, or more than three to one 
of the votes polled.— Ypsilanti Commercial. 


ee 


REFORM THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


We give below, the names of those mem- 
bers of the school-board, whose term of ser- 
vice expires this year, with their votes on the 
woman-committee question. The first vote 
(Jan. 27) was on the admission of the women 
to the seats to which they had been elected. 


For the Against the Not 
Wards. women. women. voting. 
1. Reuben Peterson, Jr., Yes. 


1. Willard 8. Allen, Yes. 
2. James M. Badger. 1 
2. Michael Moran, 1 
3. Lucius Slade, No. 
3. Samuel H. Wentworth, No. 
4. Nath’l B. Shurtleff, ] 
4. Ezra Palmer, No. 
5. Edward B. Rankin, No. 
5. Henry J. Colman, 1 
6. Samuel K. Lothrop, No. 
6. James Read, No. 
7. Christopher A.Conor. Yee. 
7. Edward C. Leonard, 1 
&. William Woods, Yer. 
&. David W. Foster, 1 
%. Francis D. Stedman, 1 
9%. Charles J. Prescott, No. 
10, Lyman Mason, Yes. 
10. William Read, l 
ll. W. H. Learnard, Jr., No. 
11. Stephen G. Deblois, No. 
2. John 8. H. Fogg, 1 
| 12. George A. Thayer, Yes. 
%. George H. Lloyd, | 
15. James Morse, No. 
14. Joel Seaverns, Yes. 
14. John O. Means, No. 
16. James Waldock. 1 
15, Albert E. Dunning, No. 
16. Benjamin Cushing, Yes. 
16, John H. MeKendry, 1 
17. Albert H. Chapman, Yes. 
17. Francis B. Beaumont, No. 
10, Joseph Bennett, No. 
20. Retire H. Parker, I 
21. William H. Finney, Yes. 
22. Charles KE. Daniels, No. 


The full vote of the board showed the re- 
jection of the women by 46 to 39. We hope 
that no one of the men who voted against 
the admission of the women, will be renomi- 
nated. Or if renominated, let the friends of 
equal rights see to it that no one of them is 


re-elected. H. B. B. 
THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION. 


More than one hundred women, delegated 
by Temperance Societies, and representing 
fifteen States and Territories, met in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, week before last, to organize a 
Woman’s National Society for the extinction 
of Intemperance, a difficult but truly laudable 
undertaking. In looking over the names of 
these ladies we see only two or three, whom 
we know to be active friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, nor does the question of Woman’s po- 
litical rights and duties in regard to the ques- 
tion of ‘Temperance, seem to have been at- 
tended to. The following Constitution was 


adopted: 
PREAMBLE, 

We, the women of the nation, conscious of the in- 
creasing evils, and appalled at the tendencies and 
dangers of intemperance, belieye it has become our 
duty, under the Providence of God, to unite our ef- 
forts for its extinction. 

That we may the more te this 
work we adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION, 

ART. 1. This Association shall be known as the 
Woman's National Christian Temperance Union. 

Akt. 2. The officers of the Union shall be a Presi- 
dent, one Vice-President from each State, a Corres- 

onding Secretary, a Recording ey KE a 

reasurer; said officers shall constitute a d of 
Managers to control and provide for the general in- 
terests of the work. 

ArT. 3. Each State organization may become aux- 
iliary to the Union by endorsing its Constitution. 

ART. 4. Each Vice-President shall make to the 
Corresponding Secretary an annual report of the 
work in her State. 

ArT. 5. The annual meeting of the Union—at which 
time officers shall be elected—shall be held in No- 
vember, the time and place to be fixed by the Board 
of Managers, said officers to be elected by ballot. 

ArT. 6. The annual meeting shall be composed of 
delegates, chosen one from each Congressional dis- 
trict, by the auxiliary Women’s Temperance Unions 
of said districts. 

ART. 7. Each State organization shall pay annual- 
ly to the national fund an amount equal to five cents 
per member of each auxiliary Union. 

ART. 8. This constitution may be altered or amend- 
ed at any annual meeting of the National Union, by 
a vote of two-thirds of the delegates present. 


The methods of accomplishing their object 
are thus stated in the resolutions: 


Whereas, Much of the evil by which this country 
is cursed comes from the fact that the men in power, 
whose duty it is to make and administer the laws, 
are either themselves intemperate men or controlled 
largey by the liquor power; therefore 

esolved, That the women of the United States in 
this convention represented, do hereby express their 
unqualified disapprobation of the custom so preva- 
lent in political parties of placing intemperate men 
in office. 

Resolred, That we respectfully ask the President 
of the United States, Senators, Representatives in 
Congress, Governors of States, und all public men, 
with their wives and daughters, to give the temper- 
ance cause the ~—— of their conspicuous exam- 

le by banishing all wines and other intoxicating 
iquors from their banquets and their private tables. 
Tecstved, That we endeavor to secure the co-op- 
eration of great manufacturing firms in our efforts to 
pledge their employes to total abstinence, and that 
we ask these firms to consider the advantage to so- 
briety of paying their men on Monday rather than on 
Saturday even ng- 

Resolved, That all temperance organizations of 
our land be invited to co-operate with us in our ef- 
forts for the overthrow of intemperance. 

Resolred, That in this conflict of moral ideas, we 
look to the pulpit and the press as our strongest 
earthly allies, and that we will endeavor, by our in- 
fluence as Christian women, and by our prayers, to 
increase the interest in our cause already manifested 
by these powerful instrumentalities gratefully recog- 
nized by us. 

Resolved, That we will appeal to the House of 
Representatives, by petition, for their concurrence 
with the Senate bill providing a commission of in- 
quiry into the effects and results of the liquor traffic 
in this country. 

Resolved, That all good temperance women, with- 
out regard to sect or nationality, are cordially invit- 
ed to unite with us in our great battle against the 
wrong, and for the right. 

Resolred, That, recognizing the fact that our cause 
is and will be combated by mighty, determined and 
relentless forces, we Will, trusting in Him who is the 
Prince of Peace, meet argument with argument, 





fully pr 





misjadgment with patience, denunciation with kind- 
ness, and all our difficulties and dangers with prayer. 

Resolved, That we respectfully request physicians 
to exercise extreme and conscientious care in ad- 
ministering liquors as a medicine. 


The following officers were elected: 


PReEsIDENT—Mrs. Anna Wittenmeyer, of Penn- 

sylvania. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Pennsylvania— Mrs. 8. B. Chase, Great Bend 

Illincis—Mrs. E E. Marey, Evanston. 

Indiana— Miss Z. G. Wallace, Indianapolis. 

Ohio—Mrs. E. J. Thompson, Hillsboro. 

California—Mrs«. R. Thompson, San Francisco. 

Iowa— Mrs. M. J. Aldrich, Cedar Rapids. 

Massachusetts— Mrs. 8. A. Gifford, Worcester. 

Maine— Miss Mary A. Gaines, Saco. 

New York—Mrs. L. M. Kenyon, Buffalo. 

Vermont—Mrs. J. N. Haven, Rutland. 

Michigan—Mrs. Rev. 8. Reed, Ann Arbor. 

Wisconsin—Mrs. 8. J. Steele, Appleton. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Miss Frances E. 
Willard, of Illinois. 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Miss Mary J. Johnson, 
of New York. 

TREASURER—Mrs. W. A. Ingham, of Ohio. 


Much interest was awakened by a message 
from Mrs. Livermore. Mrs. Foster from Ver- 
mont, said she had met Mre. Mary A. Liver- 
more just before coming here, and she had 
sent an earnest greeting to the ladies of the 
convention. ‘She envied me the chance of 
being present, and had the convention been 
earlier or later she would have been able to 
have arranged her work so as to be here. 
But she told me to tell the ladies that she ex- 
pected grand things from them, and she hoped 
they would go on with their work and let 
nothing deter or discourage them. She 
thought that the child is not yet born who will 
see the settlement of the question, but she 
hoped the ladies here would take it up anew 
and carry it toward completion, bequeathing 
it to their daughters. It was to be accom- 
plished by moral force. Let them stand up 
everywhere to show that they are in earnest 
and determined to succeed.” 

We publish the particulars of this meeting, 
because it is the expression of a large body of 
earnest, intelligent women, who are alive to 
their moral obligations and responsibilities, 
but who are still apparently devoid of any 
practical conception of their political rights 
and duties. ‘There is something almost pa- 
thetic in their final suggestion of prayer to 
God, since their plan of work seems to con- 
sist solely of prayer to man. Cromwell was 
wiser than these ladies when he told his men 
to ‘trust in God and keep their powder dry.” 
In ignoring ‘prohibition’? or any other special 
method of legislation, they were probably 
wise, but in failing to demand Suffrage for 
women, they have lost a great opportunity, 
and have indefinitely postponed the accom- 
plishment of their object. They may pray 
and preach till doomsday without success, if 
they stop there. When they vote, then first 
they will begin to grapple efficiently with in- 
temperance; never before! One hundred 
drunkards have to-day more direct control 
over legislation than all the women of Ameri- 
ca combined. When will women comprehend 
the real significance and value of Woman 
Suffrage in the settlement of moral questions? 

H. B. B. 


WHAT THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS ARE 
DOING IN DAVENPORT. 


Visiting a friend, a few weeks ago, who re- 
sides in Davenport, and who is an advocate of 
the enfranchisement of Woman, our discourse 
naturally fell upon the progress of the move- 
ment in that city. She said: 

‘The reform here is not popular, and the 
pioneers, though earnest workers, progress 
slowly. 

‘*The society was organized about the first of 
September, with eleven members. Now, on 
the first of November, it numbers nearly forty. 
At every meeting there were persons to whom 
the subject was new. They came to learn 
what our aims and ideas really were. 

‘*We found that the women who said ‘I have 
all the rights I want; Ido not wish to vote,’ 
had never thought upon the subject, and when 
the question was set in its true light, they be- 
came converts. We therefore inaugurated 
conversaziones. We now devote the evening of 
our semi-monthly session mainly to discussion 
of the question, and to answering objections 
as they are brought forward. 

‘As an opening exercise,some member of the 
society reads a paper. To this is given from 
ten to thirty minutes, and it serves as a start- 
ing point for conversation. After this, each 
one who has an idea on the subject, expresses 
itas freely and informally as if conversing 
with friends at home. 

‘‘We also engage lecturers as opportunity of- 
fers, but their addresses are not given on the 
evenings of our society meetings. 

‘But,’’ said she, ‘tour society meets this 
evening; go with me and see for yourself the 
working of our plans.”’ 

Accordingly seven o’clock found us in a 
pleasant room, not uncomfortably large, and 
well filled. 

A paper was read by Mrs. Mary E. Decker. 
She occupied about fifteen minutes. She an- 
swered a single objection to Woman’s partici- 
pating in politics; namely, her incapacity. 
She divided the question into physical and 
mental incapacity, showing, by reference to 
savages, that her physical weakness, when it 
existed, grew out of her false habits of life, 
and by reference to the history of noted wo- 
men and sovereigns she showed that the men- 
tal incapacity did not exist and never had ex- 
isted, save as a chimera in the brains of prej- 
udiced persons. She recommended the great- 


est care in the physical and mental training 


| of girls, to the end that the coming womas 
would, by her appearance of perfect health. 
disarm the former criticism, and by the per- 
fection of her mental attainments, dispel the 

last vestige of the latter fallacy. The paper 

was clear, logical and conclusive. 

Then the question was asked, by one of the 
audience : 
| “How will Woman's participation in politics 
| forward her physical development ?” 
This opened a wide field for discussion, and 

| elicited many good ideas. 
| The next question propounded was this. 

‘Granted that it is right for Woman to exer- 
| cise the elective franchise, is it expedient ?" 
This question was discussed with much spir- 
| it and intelligence by a majority of the au- 
| dience. Among the speakers I will only name 
the Rey. Mr. Hunting, who treated the ques- 
tion from a moral and philosophical stand- 
point so ably that, though extempore and 
quite informal, his remarks were worthy to be 
called a speech. 

It was after ten o’clock when the motion for 
adjournment was made. The feeling was 
universal that we had spent a pleasant and 
profitable evening. BE. 








EMERSON AND DISRAELI. 


The canvass for Emerson and Disraeli, re- 
spectively, among the students of the Glasgow 
University, was a lively affair, not to be paral- 
leled in anything less than a_ political contest 
in this country. The excitement seems to 
have beenintense. The adherents of the can- 
didates were known by the colors of their caps. 
The conservatives, who rallied for and elected 
the premier, wore blue caps, and printed their 
campaign songs in blue ink. The adherents 
of Forster, who joined the Emersonians after 
their candidate withdrew his name, 
donned red caps to mark their liberal senti- 
ments, and the Emerson party wore an orange 
and black head-dress. The campaign wat 
about as musical, it would seem, as the log- 


own 


cabin, Tippecanoe-and-Tyler-too, presiden- 
tial fight. The Disraeli party sang after this 
manner: 


Down with the “savage’’ Ralph, boys, 
And sour his “oversoul;”’ 

O, keep him in his woods, boys, 
With ‘possums to condole; 

He ne’er shall be our rector, while 
Atlantic billows roll, 

As we go marching to victory! 

Cuorus—Hurrab, ete. 


The Emersonian party’s chief rallying song 
was quite an elaborate production, and was 
printed in their paper, ‘‘The University Inde- 
pendent.’’ It was sung to the music of the 
soldiers’ chorus in ‘‘Faust,’’ and the best 
stanza in it is as follows: 


O bid him come! the divine one, come 
Hither o’er seas from his sylvan home! 
Welcome the wisdom of world-old woods! 
Welcome the voice of those sacred, remote, 
Wild solitudes! 

Bid the brotherhood bright of one blood to thrill 

Both o ' meen and make of them one heart and 
will! 

Bring the year men may walk in the sole light and 


ear 
Of the spirit of man, the divine long year, 
The republican year! . 
Cnorvus—Down! down with the driveling “Dizzy"— 
down! 
Honor the hero of true renown! 
Sweetness and light and a freeman’s right, 
Emerson’s name and Emerson’s fame 
With victory crown! 


-_-—— 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEE IN LYN¥. 


The experiment of putting women upon the 
Board of School Committee has been tested 
in this city pretty thoroughly, and so far as 
we have been informed, the plan has succeed- 
ed admirably. Those of the teachers with 
whom we have conversed have expressed 
themselves in unqualified terms of approval 
regarding the ability of the female membere 
of the committee, and of the interest manifest- 
ed by them in the pupils and instructors. 
Some of the teachers who, at the inauguration 
of the plan, were inclined to view it with 
doubt, have become convinced that the change 
is salutary, and are among the strongest ad- 
vocates of the system which admits women to 
a place on the board. We have, from the 
first, favored the plan, and are pleased to see 
that the people of Lynn are not so ultra con- 
servative in their ideas as to ignore this de- 
cidedly progressive step. There can be no 
argument presented against choosing wome? 
to act in this capacity, provided those whe 
are elected are qualified for the position. If 
women are capable of teaching children, sur 
ly they are capable of judging as to whether 
or not the pupils are taught as they should be. 
—Lynn Reporter. 


—_—__———__-_oon——————" 


THE CUSTODY OF CHILDREN. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois, by McAllister, Jr.zin reference to the 
Common Law Rights of Fatherhood, and the 
Mother’s Statutory and Natural Rights, 1" * 
very interesting contest between a father and 
mother for the custody of their minor child, 
is reported as follows by the Chicago Lega 
News: 

“Before the child was born, the fathe 
serted the mother and went off to Iowa. * 
obtmined a divorce on the ground of desertion, 
and a decree for the custody of the child, 1" 
the Cass County Circuit Court. The father 
married again in Iowa, and became rich. byw’ 
child, Alice, being about fourteen years © 
age, the father on petition, against the wishes 
of his child, had the decree so modified as t® 
give him the custody of the child and allow 
him to remove her to lowa. The mother ap- 
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— 
rights of fatherhood, the statutory an@ natur- 
a! rights of the mother, and the rights of the 
child whom it was sought to take from the 
mother and remove to another State, against 
her will. It was said by the learned judge, in 
delivering the opinion, that Alice having been 
born in this State, she owes natural allegiance, 
and has certain independent personal rights. 
The laws and customs of this State are her 
birthright. It is by those laws and the cir- 
cumstances of her parents that she became a 
ward of the court, and as such, entitled to its 
protection and superintendence over her wel- 
fare, and that she cannot be removed from 
this State against her will. Breese, C. J., dis- 
sents from this opinion of the court, and de- 
borate opinion, in which Sheldon, 

We shall publish this opinion in 


livers an els 
J. concurs. 


our next. ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


A special meeting of the St. Louis County 
Woman Suffrage Association was held on the 
1st ult., in the Directors’ Room of the Mer- 
cantile Library, at which were present a good- 
ly number of both ladies and gentlemen inter- 


ested in the cause, 

In the absence of the President, Mr, Case 
ovcupied the chair. 

The first business in order was the reading 
of the report of the Secretary, Mrs. Holy, 
which contained the minutes of the preceding 
meetings. 

THE CONSTITUTION, 

The Committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution submitted the following report: 

That portion of Article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion which reads: ‘Itis the object of this As- 
sociation to agitate the extension of Suffrage,” 
&c., shall be so amended as to read, “It shall 
be the object of this Association to secure 
Suffrage,” &e. ; 

The second section of the same article shall 
be so amended as to read, ‘‘auxiliary to the 
Suffrage Association of Missouri.”’ 

Section second of article second shall be so 
amended as to provide for an Executive Com- 
mittee of five, instead of fifteen. 

Section third of the same article shall be so 
amended as to read, ‘‘The officers of this As- 
sociation shall be, ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee.”’ 

In the fourth section of the same article, the 
word “Association”’ is substituted for ‘*Exec- 
utive Committee,”’ and the words ‘‘and quali- 
fied” are omitted. 

Article third, relating to membership, shall 
be so amended as to read, ‘‘All persons favor- 
able to the objects of this Association may 
become members by signing the Constitution.” 

Article four, relative to meetings, shall be 
so amended as to read, ‘‘Meetings shall be 
held monthly, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Executive Committee.” 

Article five shall read: ‘Meetings of the 
Executive Committee shall be held at least 
one week before the meetings of the associa- 
tion, and as much oftener as the interest of 
the cause shall require.”’ 

“This Constitution may be altered or amend- 
ed at any regular meeting of the society, one 
month’s notice being given of the proposed 
alteration or amendment.”’ 

The revisions submitted were taken up ser- 
iatim, and adopted, and the revised Constitu- 
tion was then adopted as a whole. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

The following letter of resignation from the 
President of the Association was read and ac- 
cepted: 

“To the Members of the St. Louis County Woman 

Suffrage Association: 

“Owing to reasons which are obvious to 
many of you, I am unable, with satisfaction 
to you or with justice to myself, to fill the of- 
fice of President of this Association. You 
will, therefore, please accept my resignation. 
lhanking you for the honor conferred, I am, 
yours in sympathy and co-operation, 

“Mrs. H. I. Stace.” 

The resignation of Mrs. True, a member of 
the Executive Committee, was also submitted 
and accepted. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

An election to fill official vacancies was then 
proceeded with, resuiting as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss M. E. Glidden: member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mrs. S. Sharman; treas- 
urer pro tem, Mr. John Dutro. A Committee 
of three, on Ways and Means, was also order- 
4, to be appointed by the incoming President. 
‘ The following resolutions were submitted 

, Mrs. E. L. Case, and called forth consider- 
a. discussion, in which Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. 

oly and Messrs, Case and Dutro participated. 

wi SUFFRAGE VS. PROHIBITION, 
ge We have seen with regret that 
fra 4 ~~ speakers and workers in the Suf- 
hinha e have taken the position that pro- 
pe on and Suffrage are identical in interest 

R La rg therefore be it 

‘esolved, That we consider these two ques- 


tions entirely distinct and 
‘ separate. 
And be it further 2 


2 is al . 
fon neat, That we unite our strength and ef- 
~ with the single aim of securing the ballot 
a untrammeled by any other issues. 
he resolutions were finally tabled, a num- 
Pod Voting for such disposition of them, with 
‘¢ understanding that it be called upon a 
subsequent occasion 
The 
Ww 


meeting then adjourned to the second 
ednesday in December. 





Sane he — 
KITCHEN VERSUS SOMETHING ELSE. 

hese: was some kind of an Industrial Aid 
he ty meeting in Chicago, the other evening, 
Which the usual stock lament over Woman’s 
4Verseness to kitchen-work was not permitted 
to go unchallenged. Rev. Mr. Parkhurst was 


the firs 5 
€ first to touch on the kitchen question and 
tO mourn over 


pal, the tendencies of women to- 
are » ns : ; 
the stores and the workshops, while his 

Ww . ~ . 
ue had to send to Scotland for domestics. 





This gentleman, if we may believe the report- | 


er, wound up by saying that “‘all that Wo- 
man had that made her more than the merest 
piece of property was Christianity,’ which 
was a queer way of saying that the elevation 
of Woman is largely due to Christianity, 
while that of man is due,—to himself, eh? 
Rev. Robert Collyer thought it was ‘ta sad 
fact”? that not an American girl had taken ser- 
vice in his kitchen for twenty years, although 
he would rather work for Mrs. Collyer than 
for Queen Victoria! But the women in the 
audience had stood this sort of talk long 
enough. One of them said she was ‘glad to 
know that American women abhorred kitchen- 
work.’’ Mrs. Swisshelm said Woman was 
what man had made her, and should the clay 
say to the potter, ‘Why am I thus?’ Miss 
Anna Hulett, attorney at law, said she did not 
see why women should be relegated to the 
kitchen. She herself had fought her way up 
from the kitchen to a position where she was 
earning $3500 a year instead of $3 a week, 
and she didn’t blame the American girl for 
fighting shy of the kitchen. 

In fact the kitchen party got rather severe- 

ly handled. No one thought to ask Mr. Coll- 
yer why he had not remained a blacksmith 
or why he should not lament the absence of 
the Yankee from the blacksmith shop, as well 
as from the kitchen. The fact is, that men 
have talked ina very absurd way about the 
sacred duty of American women to do a cer- 
tain cheap kind of labor, the equal of which 
in their own sphere of action they avoid as 
much as possible. The duty of the American 
housewife to master her family cares is one 
thing, and if she can master the whole of 
them personally, kitchen and all, as she often 
can (and does probably as frequently as the 
English or French woman) so much the better. 
But to urge kitchen service on American girls 
as an employment is quite another thing. No 
such aelvice is given to young men, unless it be 
on the general assumption that they ought to 
do something rather than ‘‘come upon the 
town.” 
Stor Schurz, in a lecture at Chicago, last 
week, touclied on this same subject, and la- 
mented the failure to train girls in household 
duties in their own homes, a just occasion for 
criticism. He made quite an old-fashioned 
assault on Woman’s extravagance, as the 
chief obstacle to marriage, quite overlooking 
the equal extravagance of young men. He 
also inveighed against American cooking 
‘thot soda-biscuits and half-done pie’’ and al- 
leged that there were ten dyspeptics in Amer- 
ica to one in France, England and Germany. 
Perhaps it is because the peasantry of those 
countries can afford meat only once a week. 
He referred with great pride to Frau Bis- 
marck’s going about the house with a bunch 
of household keys on her belt. In the course 
of his lecture, which was upon education, he 
urged healthful recreation as the best means 
of fighting intemperance, and declared that, 
if the millionaires would endow concert halls, 
where the masses could gather by families in 
the German way and take their music and 
beer together moderately and decorously, 
they would do more to reform society than by 
the establishment of churches and missions. 
—Springfield Republican, 














MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


-_-- 


There are eight hundred and eight voters 
in Cass County, Mich., who believe that ‘‘gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,’’ women as well as 
men, while we regret to say there are 2764 
who believe they are commissioned as a gov- 
erning class to rule everybody who doesn’t 
happen to be born male. See official canvass. 
— Cassopolis Democrat. 


THE SEXES IN MICHIGAN. 

A careful examination of the census re- 
turns in the office of the Secretary of State, 
including only the completed townships and 
counties, shows the total to be 1,330,547; 
males 695,381, females 635,166; excess of 
males 60,215. There are 1,095 males to every 
1000 females in the State. The totals for 
1870, were males 618,251, females, 566,031; 
1,092 males to every 1000 females.—Lansing 
Republican. 


The whole number of persons received at 
the Kent County Jail for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1874, was 745, of whom 680 were 
males and 65 females. The average number 
per day, remaining in jail during the year, 
was 247-10. Average duration of imprison- 
ment, 10 days. There were committed for 
high crimes 213 males and 13 females. Ma- 
jority of high crime males—200. The vote on 

oman Suffrage in Kent County, Mich., 
shows the same ratio. —Lowell Journal. 


MORE DISCUSSION, LARGER VOTE. 

The Big Ropids Pioneer blunders into the 
statement that where the question of Woman 
Suffrage was most discussed it received the 
smallest vote. It quotes the vote in Ingham, 
Calhoun and Wayne Counties to prove this 
statement. Now inasmuch as these counties, 
according to the Pioneer, polled one vote for 
Woman Suffrage to every thret and a half 
votes against it, and as the State at large 
polled only one vote for it to every fourand a 
half against it, we fail to comprehend the sys- 
tem by which that paper figures out anything 
in these returns in support of its careless as- 
sertion. Exactly the opposite of the Pioneer's 
statement is the correct one. We consider the 
vote of the three counties named to be especial- 
ly due to the work performed in them, and the 
same may be said of this county, for all of 
them include within their limits large cities, 
where the ignorant and vicious most do con- 
gregate, these last polling a solid vote against 
the amendment because of a holy horror they 


entertain of having the moral power of Wo- 
mau introduced into politics.—Grand Rapids 


ost 
LIQUOR-TRAFFIC LEGISLATION 


The incoming Legislature of this State will 
probably submit the question of license or no 
license to the voters of Michigan. If the peo- 
ple should be compelled to choose between the 
present no-license law and a system of license 
which would force liquor saloons upon every 
ward, city and township in the State, without 
regard to the wishes of the residents of such 
ward, city or township, we think the proposed 
system would be voted down and the no-license 
law retained in the Constitution,—at least we 
should be disposed to do what we could to 
bring about such a result. We should prefer 
a law that would prevent the establishment of 
liquor saloons in any city or town, even if the 
people desired such an institution, to one 
which would compel them to have it, no mat- 
ter how unanimously they were opposed to 
having it. If there is any forcing of the peo- 
ple to be done, let it be done in the interests of 
temperance, not intemperance. We should, 
however, feel inclined to favor a local option 
law which would leave the citizens of each 
ward, city or township free to regulate the liq- 
uor traffic for themselves. But let it be borne 
in mind that when we say the citizens of each 
ward, city or township we do not mean one- 
half but all the citizens. Because one citizen 
is born a boy it gives him no right to cram 
whiskey down another citizen’s throat be- 
cause she happened to be born a girl, and all 
the so-called logic in the universe cannot 
prove that it does. Whatever right man has 
to control the liquor traflic, woman doubly has, 
because it is she who most suffers by it. 
—Grand Rapids Post. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE NEW CONSTITU- 
TION, 

As 2 matter of interest we present below, a 
table-showing the total vote for and against 
Woman Suffrage and the new Constitution in 
those counties from which it has been received. 
There are a number of others, from which re- 
ports of the adverse majorities have been heard, 
but these are omitted, as they afford little in- 
dication of the total vote on the questions 


submitted; 
For Against For Against. 
Sulfrage. Suffrage. Con. ‘on. 
Rey 







Kalamazou.......- 1,035 3,759 770 = 4,259 
Allegan... ...000+s #39 3,282 667 3,374 
Montcalm ........ 446 2,124 596 1,754 
Muskegon 736 1,423 1,266 OM 
Osceola. . 176 485 325 322 





Clinton.. eves. BOG 2,956 647 3,033 
Calhoun... ...+++++.1,082 4,64 = 1,088 3,756 
Eaton....-.... .... T13 3,042 1,143 2,446 


Gratiot .........-6+ 339 1,277 42 1,152 
WS Ssarexsee 3,419 10,418 | 3,212 8, 767 
Ottawa.........006. 544—ii260G 04S 2,197 
Washtenaw...... -- 1,432 4,785 1,348 5,010 
Hillsdale ......-... 1,167 3,879 965 4,071 
Ingham........-.+: 1,090 1,391 3,004 
Alcona,.... . ..... 190 26 
CIAFO oo cccccesccece 122 9 
Livingston......... 48 3,1 583 3,206 
land .. 907 5,574 
PAGMBOR.. 500 cccc00 -1,220 5 837 4,756 
Mecosta 22 487 421 
Midland 434 373 
Total 18,224 58,176 
Majority y 


45,63 ’ 

The counties named above, poll about half 
the votes cast in the State. If the same pro- 
portion was kept up in the remaining coun- 
ties, the Woman Suffrage es agua received 
about 85,500 votes in the State and the pro- 
posed Constitution about 36,500; and the 
majorities against the propositions are about 
90,000 and 80,000 respectively. A comparison 
of the vote in the counties on these proposi- 
tions and on State officers shows that from 
two-thirds to seven-eighths of all those who 
voted at all, voted on the questions separate- 
ly submitted. The vote against Woman Suf- 
frage is several thousand larger than that 
against the Constitution, while the aggregate 
affirmative vote differs little on either propo- 
sition. 

It is noticeable, however, that while two or 
three counties give small majorities for the 
proposed new Constitution, in only one, so 
far as reported, were there half as many 
votes polled for Suffrage as were cast against, 
and there are in the aggregate, adverse votes, 
at the rate of seven to two favorable ones. 
The new Constitution is beaten about three to 
one. Wayne County gave the heaviest ma- 
jority against both propositions. Relatively 
however, Livingston gave a greater majority 
adverse to Woman Suffrage than any county 
in the above list, while Oakland antagonized 
itself most decidedly to the new Constitution. 
Muskegon is the only county in the list which 
cast half as many votes for Suffrage as it did 
against, and Osceola and Alcona are the only 
two besides Muskegon in which the vote 
against Suffrage is not more than three times 
that in its favor. Livingston voted over five 
to one against Suffrage, and Oakland more 
than six to one against the new Constitution. 
Alcona, if the returns from that county are 
correct, did far better for the new Constitu- 
tion than any other county in the State. Be- 
side Alcona, of the counties enumerated in 
the list given above, Osceola, Clare, Mecosta, 
and Midland gave majorities for the instru- 
ment over which the Commission and the 
Legislature struggled to so little purpose, as 
the returns from the other counties show.— 
Detroit Tribune. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Brooklyn Maternity realized about 
$5000 from the tea party given at the Acade- 
my of Music on Tuesday evening. 

The Marchioness of Lothair, during the 


aid to the laborers and others engaged in ex- 
tinguishing the fire, by handing buckets of 
water with untiring assiduity. 


It must indeed be dry in Kansas, if it be 
true, as a loeal paper says, that “the suffering 
catfish lies stranded on the blistering bottom 
of his late happy home, waving his tail in the 





crisp breezes as « signa! of distress.” 


fire at Blickling, onthe 21st ult., gave efficient | 


| <Atthe present time, there are 101 prisoners 
| in the Vermont State Prison at Windsor, five 
| of whom are women. Only two more men 
can be accommodated with cells. This is the 
| largest number imprisoned at any one time, 
| Nearly 700 women in Paris are posers to 
| painters and sculptors.—/iaily Advertiser. 
| Is our worthy neighbor ignorant of the fact 
| thatin our more favored land every woman is 
| & poser to some perplexed masculine person? 
| <Atameeting in Wolverhampton, England, 
on Monday night, Nov. 2d., for the distribu- 
| tion, by the Countess of Dartmouth, of prizes 
gained by the volunteers, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth mentioned that her ladyship is captain 
of a Yorkshire volunteer company. 

“Dress Reform” is peculiarly a woman's 
subject, and therefore a proverbially difficult 
question for men to handle. Bishop Julius 
Ferrette has attempted it, however, this week, 
in an article of force and originality, to which 
we invite the attention of our readers. 

Speaking of John Brown, the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke stated, during a recent sermon 
on “The Classification of Saints,” that the 
last time he mentioned J. B.’s name on the 
platform of Musie Hall, Boston, was in the 
spring of 1861, when it was met with such a 
storm of hisses that he was unable to pro- 
ceed. 

A lady guest, recently entertained by Lord 
Dufferin, at Rideau Hall, Ottawa, wore sus- 
pended from her neck the original reward of 
merit, presented by the King of Portugal to 
Alvarez Pedro Cabral for the discovery of 
Brazil, in 1500, It is described as a richly 
designed ship, under full sail, composed of 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 


Mr. George William Curtis has accepted an 
invitation to deliver the oration at the Con- 
cord and Lexington Centennial celebration in 
April next. Ralph Waldo Emerson is also 
expected to deliver an address. Judge Charles 
Devens, Jr., of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, will be the orator at the Centennial cel- 
ebration of the battle of Bunker Hill. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
other localities, is not so rigid and conserva- 
tive asin Boston. In Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
the President of the Association, Mr. Overlin 
Smith, isan ardent friend of Woman Suf- 
frage, and perhaps under the inspiration of 
his liberality, the society have engaged Mrs. 
Livermore to lecture for them this winter. 


We are requested, by Mr. J. K. H. Willcox 
of New York, to ask all friends of Woman 
Suffrage in that city and vicinity to send him 
their names and street numbers or postoffice 
addresses on postal cards, and mail to him at 
No. 141 Fulton Street. By so doing they will 
aid the efforts of the Young Men’s Woman 
Suffrage League. As fast as the addresses 
are received they will be entered on the books 
of the league. 





Eight hundred and thirty young girls ap- 
plied at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
three weeks ago, in answer to an advertise- 
ment for one hundred young ladies to dance 
in the ballet. Many of them were beautiful, 
and among the number were six who had 
taught school and had given music lessons. 
There are 312 girls engaged in the ‘‘Black 
Crook,” as now given at this theater, of whom 
117 are American and 102 English. 


T. W. Higginson says that what has contri- 
buted more than anything to the popularity 
of the Radical Club has been the real zest 
given to the conversation by the presence of 
both sexes. So complimentary is always the 
opening of these comments, and so keen the 
subsequent criticism,that Mrs. Howe once com- 
pared it to the ancient punishment, whereby 
an offender was first smeared with honey and 
then hung up to be stung todeath by wasps. 


Dr. Howe, undaunted by the postponement 
of the San Domingo annexation programme, 
still loves his fellow-men. Asa fresh proof 
of it he has written a book on ‘‘Winter Homes 
for Invalids,’’ describing localities in America 
and Southern Europe best suited to consum- 
tives and other invalids during the winter 
months, with special notes onthe variations 
of climate in each place and their effect on 
disease. The book will be published early in 
December. 


Edward M. Davis, on behalf of the Phila- 
delphia Radical Club, thus defines their posi- 
tion on the Sabbath question: 


We do not deny the holiness of the day you 
call the Sabbath. Our idea is ‘‘not one, but 
seven days holy.”” We believe that what is 
wrong to do onthe first day of the week is 
wrong to do any day; that the thing done, 
and not the time when it is done, is the mat- 
ter to consider. We would not have people 
religious one-seventh of the time only, but all 
the time. We do not wish to narrow or con- 
tract goodness to one day, but to have the 
world honest and true every day. 


The friends of Amherst College have 
ground for rejoicing in the figures elsewhere 
given of the inventory of the late Samuel 
Williston’s estate. The executors report the 
total as a little over a million, and the residue 
that will go to Amherst after the payment of 
all the specified bequests falls little short of 


far the largest single sum ever turn 
the college’s treasury, 





now recall a bequest to any of our established 


3 


' New England colleges that equale Mr. Willis 
| ton’s in magnitude 

The Foundling, hitherto published as a quar 
terly by the management of the Woman's 
| Hospital and Foundling’s Home, of Detroit, 

Mich., announces in the January number its 
| appearance monthly, at 50 cents a year. Its 
objectis to interest the public at large in this 
self-sacriticing charity. The interesting state- 
ments embraced in this little publication are a 
sufficient justification for the existence of the 
enterprise, and afford a strong argument for 
its maintenance by the contributions of the 
benevolent. We trust the quiet, unobtrusive 


appeal of /he Pounding will meet with a cor- 
dial response. 


The Pilot sometimes speaks out manfully in 
rebuke of meanness, whether at the North or 
at the South, within Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant lines, provided only that the suffrage ef 
women is not in question. Its last refresh- 
ing outburst was provoked by the cowardly 
whipping of a negro girl who had “insulted 
and assaulted a white lady,” by a band of 
masked men, with the approval of a Missouri 
community. The Pitotsays: **Wecan hardly 
credit this story, coming from a chivalrous 
State. What sort of men were these who 
could drag a young girl from her bed and flog 
her naked body? ‘Unmanly and brutal’ are 
poor words to apply to the wretches.”’ 


Jennie June, (Mrs. Croly), in her new 
book entitled “For Better for Worse,” says 
that marriage is ‘ta co partnership, which 1s 
to last a lifetime, and which involves the in- 
terests of children and the welfare of society.”’ 
This definition of marriage as ‘‘a co-partner- 
ship,’ is the essential point at issue between 
the existing order of society and the Woman 
Suffrage party. Society and Law define mar- 
riage to be a relation of domination on the 








part of the husband and of subjection on that 
of the wife. The Suffragists, on the contrary, 
demand such a reformation of the existing laws 
which regulate the matrimonial relation,as will 
define marriage to be a life-long partnership 
of equals with reciprocal rights and duties. 


The N.Y. Nation quotes, as a specimen of 
real and we may say French ingenuity, M. 
Maury’s argument in defense of the faithful- 
ness of the female costumes as engraved on 
the seals of the Middle Ages: 


The modifications of the female dress can 
be much more satisfactorily traced on seals 
than those of the male attire, for all the wo- 
men of the Middle Ages were not Joans of 
Are or Joan Hachettes, girding on their ar- 
mor when occasion required it; they generally 
preferred to appear on thelr seals in the cos- 
tume prescribed by the fashions of the day. 
We may safely regard the details of such seals 
as true to nature. The coguetterie of the fair 
one, which detects ata single glance the slight- 
est derangement of attire, would not have al- 
lowed the engraver to deviate from the re- 
quirements of fashion, imperative at all times, 
and always more willingly obeyed than those 
of law.” 





John F. Augustus, Miss Linda Gilbert, of 
New York, and David Sargent, spoke upon 
prisons, prison scenes, and prison instru- 
ments of punishment, at Harmony Hall, Bos- 
ton, Noy. 80. The identical whipping-post for- 
merly in use in the Virginia Penitentiary, with 
ball and chains, shackles, gagging irons, ete., 
were exhibited, and correct representations 
of *‘the solitary,’ and lower arch now in use 
in Massachusetts State Prison, the iron cage, 
shower bath, pillory, bishop’s mitre, yoke, 
Boston gallows, boy’s pony, treadmill, etc., 
ete. ‘These implements of torture are in use 
in this, the nineteenth century, and are con- 
sidered necessary to reform men and women, 
and fit them for a better life; as to hope, po- 
sition, or any restoration in this life, it is. 
taken for granted to be entirely out of the 
question. 





JIG We 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
centiees 
Pleasant Things. 
"Tis pleasant when one wants a friend, 
To find one who your wants will feel; 
Who to your wishes will attend, 
Nor e’er be deaf to gore appeal. 
"Tis pleasant when relief h ime, 
To think of him who did‘tie deed, ’ 
To give him in our hearts a home, 
Who helped us in our ‘time of need.” 
‘Tis pleasant when the Boys need CLOTHEs, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
‘To take them into GEORGE FENNO’s 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
49—It 


Carpets.—The lowest prices command the trade. 
A small lot Tapestries for $4.00. Also 200 rolls new 
and elegant styles now opening at low prices. Ip- 

rains, subject to manufacturer’s im ections, for 
30 cents. Two-plys, 50 cents. Kidderminsters, 75 
cents. Extra Supertines, 90 cents. Three plys cheap. 
500 rolls Oil Cloth, in wide sheets and narrow widths, 
at less than manufacturer's prices. Stair Gespete, 
some odd styles, at three-quarters value. Boc —~ | 
and Crumb Cloths, with borders, a few impo 
ones at half value. The above specified lines of 

oods will be found at very much under value. NEW 
ExGLAND CARPET Co., 85 Hanover Street, y 
American House, Boston. 9—3t 


Menstreus Sacrifice in Carpets!—Great 
reduction in prices! Money must be had. 
Stair Carpets, 20 cents per yard. 
‘All Wool Kidderminsters, 45 cents per yard. _ 
Hall and Stair _—— to match, 90 cents—us' 
u .25 per yare 
PCat Ploose English Tapestries, $1.00 to $1.25 per 





yard. 
-Plys very low. 
Ola Fass Saed List Carpets, 55 cents per yard. 
Liner Carpets, 23 cents per yard. 
A Good Window Shade, 35 cents. 2 me 
Bay Window Shades, beautifu! «a: signs, 60 cents. 
Sheet Oil Cloths, covering the floor in one piece. 75 


CeMloor Oil Cloths and Oil Cloth Rugs for sale at 


less than cos' 


t. 
few Misfit Carpets for half the market price. 
pts Rom Rugs, Mats, and everything usually found 


$300,000-—$288,111, to be exact. This is by in a first-class Carpet Warehouse, at lower prices 
ed into | than any other house in Boston. 


(ar The above goods are all perfect, not damaged. 


and, indeed, we do not PEASLEY & BOND, No. 47 Washington St., Boston. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal 
THE THAKORE OF BBOWNUGGUR 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW 


Miles and miles from old Bowlmy, 

Beyond a certain chief city + gate 

Wh re the bridal cortege must pause and wait, 
The young Thakore, w ith hie retinue gay, 

In the noonday glare, : 
Met the curtained car of the maiden fair,— 
The gorgeous “rath,” whose wheels were rolled 

By oxen huge, their horns gleaming with gold, 
When the din and the music began to fail, 
From his «plendid Katty war steed, the Thakore 
Alighted, and parted the silken door 
Of the lady's rath. ‘Neath her silver veil 
Not one dimple or curl, 
Not a rose-red lip over glittering pearl, 
Not a rounded cheek, nor a melting eye, 
Had her future lord been allowed to espy. 


Ever and ever the Rajpoot rites 
Were thus, and the bride must sit at the feet 
Of the kingly one, who came to meet, 
And bear to his palace of Eastern delights 
The sharer to be 
Of his high and royal destiny: - 
Ah, a slave of his fancy, a beautiful toy, 
One item to add to the great man’s joy! 
Robes of «plendor the princess wore, 

Rarest yields of the loom were they all, 

Embroideries quaint, and Benares shawl, 

The bridegroom entered—this youthful Thakore, 

And sat down by the side 

Of the softly trembling, wondering bride,— 

The sacred ca/tan still hiding her face. 
Aye, sat by her side! and she sought not her place! 
Then, grimly a few ancient Rajpoots frowned. 

They had never, no never, beheld such ways, 

And groaned o'er these modern, degenerate days 
When the young by no ancestral laws are bound. 

But the many approved, 

By such sign of wondrous wisdom moved, 
And smiled on the noble and brave Thakore 
Who dared do this deed never done before! 

—Keokuk, lowa. 
-- —<-- ~a 
CHANCE. 


BY ANNA ©, BRACKETT. 


He comes not? Yea, he cometh! Wherefore wait 
At casement or at door his step to greet 
Thou think'st perchance to catch him at the gate 
And stay the passing of his rapid feet. 
Yet art thou sure the chambers all are meet, 
In royal set to serve his royal state ?— 
The banquet laid, the crown above the seat, 
Fresh rushes strewn, and all things adequate ? 
He comes not? Yea, he cometh—needeth not 
Thy watching and thy waiting. He seeks thee, 
As surely as the mountain stream the sea, 
He cometh—nor hath e’er one life forgot. 
But when he neareth, saying: “‘Here am I!” 
Shall he find all things fit, or pass thee by? 
Scribner's for December. 





THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 
BY THEODORE O'HARA, 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
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iceleas stove 


ls ve 


shall tell, 


You marble minetre 


In deathless song 


When many a vanished year hath flown, P 


The story how ve fell; 
Nor wreck, nor change, 
Nor Time's remorseless doom, 


nor winter's blight, 


Can dim one ray of boly light 
That gild« your glorious tomb. 





TOOTS. 


BY KATE TRUE. 








He has a dozen pet names and answers to 
2ach of them; in fact, it is doubtful whether | 
the aged man of three summers has any 
memory of a christening party, or the pon- | 
derous and honored name which fell on him 
on that occasion. Of all his many titles, 
dignified and otherwise, ‘*Toots’’ seems to be 
a wide-awake, noisy, 


; | 
his favorite. He is 


good-natured, fiery, affectionate and impetu- 
ous boy. When he first came to our house 
(a long long time ago, it would seem, by the 
work he has accomplished and made others 
do) he startled the neighborhood with his 
wonderful performances on the upper scale; 
these musical entertainments have been re- 
peated at intervals up to the present time. 
Toots was considered a ‘‘good baby,” that 
is to say, he ate well, slept well, and enjoyed 
his daily bath. No soothing syrup or pare- 
goric ever passed his lips; no unknown quan- 
tities of unknown drugs, ever irritated the 
healthy, active stomach; he ate by day like 
a young pig, and slept by night like a Chris- 
tian. 

His occasional efforts in a musical way, 
were invariably attributed to ‘‘colic” by the 
nurse, to ‘‘temper’’? by his father, and to 
overfeeding or some neglect of natural laws, 
by the anxious mother. As to the temper, 
nurse asked indignantly, ‘‘How could the lit- 
tle dear have a temper, and he so young!” 
The rogue of the family responded—‘‘Evi- 
dently his father has lost some of iiis.”’ 

From that early time until the present 
Toots has evinced a strong desire to subju- 
gate everybody about him; he began with 
nurse, and conquered her in a week; he tried 
his father, and found him human; he tried 
his mother, and sent her panting to bed at 
mid-day. He even laid siege to Hans, hon- 
est, plodding, great-eyed Hans, and beguiled 
him into walks about the grounds and sly 
visits to the stable and horses, until the poor 
Dutchman dared not show his face at the 
house-door, until assured that the little mas- 
ter slept. Hans could not resist the out- 
stretched arms, and the pleading, baby ways. 
There is a species of tyranny, so good-natur- 
ed, and yet so persistent, it becomes odious; 
certain grown up babies of our acquaintance 
are afflicted with it; and Toots is an ardent 
but youthful disciple of that school. 





That brave and fallen few, 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouae of the dead, 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn or screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms, 
Their shivered swords are red with ruat, 
Their pluméd heads are bowed, 
Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud— 
And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 
Aud the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now. 
The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The buyle’s stirring blast, 
The charge, the beautiful cannonade, 
The din and shout are passed— 
Nor war's wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 
Like the fierce Northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 
Flashed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe— 
Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o'er the ticld beneath, 
Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “Victory or death.” 
Full many a mother’s breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain, 
And long the pitying sky has swept 
Above its moldered slain. 
The raven’s scream or eagle's flight, 


At five months, even the family physician 
neglected adult patients, to play with Toots, 
for the child’s screams if he left him, touch- 
ed the sensitive bachelor heart with more 
tenderness than the bachelor ear. If Toots 
fancied his carriage, some one must roll it, 
until their arms ached; if Toots desired to 
walk, walk he must, despite weariness. 
All these exactions were made in the sweet- 
estimaginable spirit; like a society belle, he 
knew when to drop his eyes, when to pout, 
and look pretty, when to appear grieved, and 
make you feel yourself a monster. All these 
little graces came with him, they were a part 
of Toots, like his large beautiful eyes, and 
saucy dimples; in one way or another, he 





surrendered at discretion. 


careful study of their ways and manners; 
but Toots has baffled us. 


have been shattered. 





Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone now wake each solemn hight 
That frowned o'er that dead fray. 
Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground! 
Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air; 
Your own proud land's heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave: 
She claims from war its richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 
Thus, ‘neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory tield, 
Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield. 
The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 
Ain! kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ sepulcher. 
Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave, 


No impious footsteps here sPall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 


Wiile Fame her record keepa, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Whxre Valor proudly sleeps. 


sun, or on the earth. 


be a hospital where all wounded cats, half- 
drowned kittens, and wretched puppies, would 
| form a happy family with maimed birds and 


took our hearts by storm or smile, and we 


We confess to certain theories concerning 
children; we confess to experience, and a 


After thoughtful 
consideration of his case, we have some- 
times fancied ourselves equal to the child and 
the occasion; but suddenly, in the twinkling 
of an eye, our carefully prepared conclusions 
He crops out in unex- 
pected places; when you expect him to be 
furious, he is meekness himself; and when 
you look for grace and gentleness, he flies at 
you with flashing eyes and heaving bosom. 
All the punishments ever dreamed of, or writ- 
ten of, concerning children, have been tried 
on Toots, for his various misdemeanors, with- 
out any effect; all the endearments ever lay- 
ished on achild, have been expended on him; 
he fears nothing, he dreads nothing under the 
If he is confined to his 


. 
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| had not had any supper, would wecarry them | the room, and fell shattered upon the floor 


some, they looked hungry and cold?” If 
Toots had his own way inthese later days of 
his young and eventful life, the house would 


is 


We must go back a 
At a very early age, his 


motherless children. 
little in his history. 
taste for books was noticeable, and woe be to 
the brilliant cover, or gilt edge of a choice 
volume, if the Prince of Mischief espied 
them. Naturally enough his literary taste 
led him to seek the library; his first creeping 
exploit was in that direction. If the door 


he presented himself like a turtle at full speed, 

and with a gool-natured smile at the occu- 

pants, would proceed to the book-case. Did 

a book ‘empt him, which his chubby hands 

could not control, Toots was equal to the 

emergency, and threw himself prone on the 

floor to wonder and admire. What a won- 
drous picture he was at such times! With 

his fat limbs half exposed, and the tiny toes 

kicking admiration marks into the carpet! 

How the fat fingers patted and pointed at the 
strange figures, and the ‘‘ohs’’ and ‘‘goos” 
and “ahs” rolled from the baby lips, accom- 
panied with much moisture, dangerous to 
the costly plates. Evidently he had not been 
a student of art in the country from whence 
he came, and yet his ideas were positive. 
Was it instinct or inherited taste which led 
him to prefer the soft tinted plates rather 
than the gorgeous showy ones? Was it acci- 
dent or innate wisdom which led him to ob- 
serve the delicate traceries with gleeful ‘‘ohs”’ 
and ‘“‘ahs’’ and pass by the coarser ones in 
silence? 

Toot’s paternal disturbed him once during 
his meditations on art, and I well remember 
the indignation and sudden closing of windows 
which followed. 

The boy had seized a rare collection of 
plates, and was anointing them with the oil 
of gladness, otherwise dew-drops from the 
little heated mouth; seeing which, the pater- 
nal sprang to the rescue, and ruthlessly re- 
moved the youngstudent. After along strug- 
gle, Toots slept that day, with a little quiver 
of grief about the rosy lips, and a large tear- 
drop on one plump cheek. 

Poor little Toots! It is so dreadful to learn 
that all the beautiful things in the world are 
not for us; the touch of grief and sorrow 
would rest on many an older face, were it not 
for restraining pride. The library scene im- 
pressed itself on his young mind, and his ar- 
tistic soul hungered for the beauty and glory 
hidden from his sight by the tall, grim door. 
Either his love of literature, or his inherited 
masculine tendency to covet all forbidden 
things and evade all laws, led him to regard 
the library as a sort of Paradise, from which 
cruel monsters ejected him; whatever the ori- 
gin of the feeling, it grew with his growth, 
and it came to be one of his never-failing du- 
ties to assail the barrier with fists, heels and 
lungs. It seemed cruel, indeed, to sit with 
closed doors, and listen to his baby cries for 
admission, until nurse, like a terrible ogre, 
would arrive on the scene, and carry him 
away to the second heaven in his regard—the 
stable. In winter matters grew worse; Toots 
could walk, nay, run; from the moment when 
he discovered his power over those fat, coral- 
tinted pedagogues called feet, Toots traveled 
onthe ‘‘double quick.’’? His locomotive pow- 
ers were a source of delight; he ran in and 
out, up and down, at all sorts of hours, day 
after day, and week after week. ‘Toots was 
running into mischief or out of it continually, 
always with a bewitching smile, always with 
the same deep, unfathomable look of the large 
eyes. A learned friend of the family, much 
given to metaphysics, undertook the complex 
study of Toots; he gave up the task, however, 
soon after that young gentleman baptised him 
with the contents of the ink-bottle, because 
‘naughty Unkie” refused when he wished to 
make his mark on certain valuable manu- 
script. After that, Unkie neglected the sci- 
ence of pneumatology, and several other 
things pertaining to metaphysics and Toot’s 
relation thereto. I think he regarded him as 
an irrepressible offshoot of humanity, to look 
at, like Coggia’s comet, through a glass— 
darkly. Our minister called one day, and 
asked for Toots; he had fancied the child 
from the day of his first matinee down,to his 


nal with fire flashing in his eyes. 


Apostle of Peace; ‘I should have held the 


way into the land of penitence and tears, and | 
half-way into the region of fury and disap- 
pointment. 


you?” 


was pure naughtiness.”’ 
was ajar, or nurse less watchful than usual, | on: | are prisoners! 
black with mischief, are peering at us through 


ken now, and it can’t tick for you ’”’ the low window, and he shouts 


? 


“You wicked boy!’ 


“It was in sport, I assure you,” said the 


shain.”’ 
Toots looked half-defiant, half-sorry, half- 


**You did not mean to break it, dear, did 


said the minister, kindly. 


The minister went 
‘Don’t you know the pretty music is bro- 


‘No.’ 

“Well, it is sick and hurt, andI must carry 

it away and have it mended.” 

Toot’s right foot pressed hard on the shores 

of penitence. 

“You area very naughty child,” exclaimed 

the paternal; ‘‘very naughty!” 

Toot’s eyes flamed defiance, and the left 

foot touched the valve which opens for the 

bursting out of fury. ‘‘What made you do 

so?” No answer. ‘Now you must go up 

stairs, and stay with nurse; we don’t love 

naughty boys.’”’ Fora moment the boy wa- 
vered between the kind tones of the minister, 

the pleading eyes of the mother, and his fa- 
ther’s stern displeasure; the last words added 
fuel to the smouldering fire; he slid from his 
perch, and marched away like a conqueror. 

Would he strike his flag, and say he was 
sorry? Not he. He was defiant, and, like 
many another, walked proudly with a sore 
heart. 

Later in the day, when soothing words had 
quieted the old Adam, when a sad face re- 
fused kisses and caresses, he consented to an- 
swer the question put sadly and wearily, ‘‘My 
darling, what made you?” “I—I wanted to 
make him holler louder!” Poor Toots, poor 
little Toots! After all, his taste for scien- 
tific investigation was his only sin; and the 
boy had been so nearly wrecked on the rock 
where somany of the genus homo founder— 
punishment. 

With less judicious management, alas for 
Toots! With less patience, and all-abiding 
love, alas for the coming man! What mis- 
ery, what mischief, what after-wretchedness 
might have been his had he been made to suf- 
fer for his childish curiosity! We nurse 
with infinite care the tiny germ of a favorite 
plant, we spend days and weeks upon an ideal 
portrayed on canvas, we sing with reverence 
inspired words, and make ample leisure for 
studies of Nature; but, when there comes to 
us, fresh from the hand of the Almighty, a 
human soul, with its subtle needs, its grand 
mysteries, and unknown depths, we treat it 
with harshness or weak indulgence, and visit 
upon it the wretchedness of our own passing 
moods, 
The average mother is so burdened with 
the cares of life, she is weighed down with 
a sense of her short-comings; while the aver- 
age father, roughened by contact with the 
world, gives less heed to the immortal soul 
committed to his care than to the fleet horse 
which charms his leisure hours. 
Be patient, mothers; more than one little 
one has passed through the gates of pearl, 
whose little fingers hold fast your heart- 
strings; study them when they are with you 
as your secret lessons from the Most High, 
prayerfully, tenderly, patiently; only the 
dear God knows the resources of the grow- 
ing soul germ. Be tender and reverent, fa- 
thers; into your life there has fallen only 
these children of all your possessions, which 
will remain yours forever. Govern yourselves 
first, then your sons. Many a high-spirited, 
manly boy has ended his days in a prison, 
who might have been saved by a tolerant 
spirit and kind words. Many a dashing boy 
has felt his first throb of revengeful sin, when 
unjustly accused. Many a proud, sensitive 
spirit has developed into a morose, unhappy 
one, from want of tender care and love. Cu- 
riosity is miscalled depravity; fun, the out- 
- growth of a healthy animai organism, has 
been cruelly punished and prevented, and the 
whole moral structure dwarfed by sad mis- 
takes. Be generous, then, as well as patient. 
When we deal with the mysterious, it be- 
comes us to remember our humanity. 


room, he finds abundant amusement in dress- 
ing or widressing a doll, upsetting the bureau 
drawers, or catching flies. If, as a bad resort, 
you attemp* an application of birch, Toots 
smiles serenely in your face, while the tear- 
drops are in his eyes, but he never yields until 
his love of mischief has been conquered, and 
his temper overcome by the exercise of. great 
patience, and unfailing love; in short, until 
he feels inclined. A threat which an ordina- 
ry child would listen to with dread, as the loss 
of a pet plaything, or being left at home 
when the family drive, amuses Toots, he 
laughs merrily about it, and resigns himself 
to his fate, and yet, no tale of sorrow or suf- 
fering ever reaches his ears, without a bitter 
weeping for the unfortunate. All the tales of 
woe and misery must be kept from Toots, or 
his sobs willsmite on your ear far into the 
night. Once it was a barefoot boy on a cold 


present pranks and dimpled cunning. 


‘He is a rare character,” said our friend, 
gravely, ‘‘a splendid character; I shall watch 
him with such interest as he develops.” All 
the time Toots was busy fingering the clergy- 
man’s gold watch. The clergyman went on, 
with smiles on his benevolent face, “I cannot 
understand the mystery of a parent believing 
for one moment in the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity.” 
“Nor I,” said Toot’s father. 
“Take care, Tovts!’’ exclaimed the moth- 
er anxiously, as the time-keeper was being 
pottered and punched. 
“He is all right,” said the Rev. Benevolence, 
and he continued his remarks concerning a new 
idea in regard to the minds of infants, which 
an old bachelor had recently given birth to. 
Of course the family were intently listening, 
and Toots was happy. Presently, with the 
swiftness of lightning, the watch flew across 


Toots progresses. His literary tastes are 
being modified. The lesson of the watch has 
never been forgotten; he is learning to re- 
spect his elders, and we are hopeful. He still 
objects to retiring ‘‘when it is white out of 
doors;’’ he still prefers the sacredness of the 
library to all other places, and his musical 
performances are not entirely neglected, but 
our hope is strong. We are not at all sure 
what manner of man he will be, but by dint 
of perseverance and much care we hope to 
see him walkingin the right way. A_ politi- 
cai friend has just expressed the desire to see 
“that boy President of the United States,” 
but in view of the fact that so many mothers 
are looking forward to that position for their 
offspring, we waive our claim, fully convine- 
ed, that the “highest place in the Nation’s 
gift,”’ is often attained by the best climber, 
irrespective of other qualifications. An am- 
bitious relative thinks ‘‘Toots must go to 

















day; once the fancy that ‘“‘the beautiful stars 
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Congress,” but this dubious honor I decline 
exclaimed the pater- | in advance, unless in the good time coming 
, the way there be purified and the work per- 
formed as becomes a nation of freemen and 
scholars. 


What Toots will be the dear Lord alone 


| knows; in the home nest we must feed him 
on pure principles and true courage; when 
| the flitting comes, He who upholds the spar- 
row, willeare for Toots. 


Alas! for human hopes, alas! for Toots! 


| While we were writing the last sentence ho 
**Yes, me did!’ | has shown one marked qualification for a 
‘There, I told you,” said the father, ‘‘it | Congressman, viz.: to be tricky! The key of 
the library was upon the outside, and, lo, we 


At this moment, his eyes 


” 


“You tant dit out now! 
We must resort to strategy —*‘Toots, do you 


want to see this pretty book ?” 


“Fes,” 

‘Come in, then I will show it to you.” 
“Open de window and liff me in.” 

“No, come by the door.” 

**Tant, he’s locked.” 

“Open it, dear.”’ 

‘De tee is trowed way off.” 

“Thrown away the key, oh, baby!” 

The key has caused him misery enough in 
the past. ‘‘As nurse to find it and you shall 
see my book.”’ 

After much searching and running hither and 
thither, we are released, when Toots greets 
us with —‘*Will you be dood now ?” in exact 
imitation of his father’s tone. 

Do I whip him? No. 

Do I expostulate with him, when the mis- 
chief is bubbling up and dancing in his eyes ? 
No. 

We have a nice hug when he climbs into 
my lap, we look at the pictures and tell sto- 
ries, and I read him one I have written for 
my large family of children all over the 
country, whom I have never seen; and by- 
and-bye Toots forgets mischief. To-night, 
when he is in that saucy little nightdress, just 
before he says ‘‘Our Father,’ I shall talk 
with him about it, and he will put those plump 
arms about my neck and say—‘‘I won't lock 
you up no more never,” and I shall say,— 
**God bless Toots.” — Worcester Palladium. 








A HEROINE OF THE COMMUNE. 


The following was related to me yesterday 
of a noble woman whose name should live in 
history. She together with her lover, a young 
surgeon, had taken care of the wounded Com- 
munists during the days and nights of their 
fierce fighting with the Versailles troops. 
Upon the entry of the latter into the city, 
when excitement was at its hight, and when 
every one suspected of complicity with the 
Commune was shotalmost without a question 
being asked, the surgeon was arrested and 
brought before the drum-head tribunal, in the 
Place du Chatelet. His life trembled for 
the moment in the balance, but was finally 
saved by the intercession of one of the 
Judges present, who was an intimate friend 
of the accused. 

As the latter was being led from the room, he 
met the woman whom he loved, who had helped 
him in his care of the wounded, and who was 
now accused of the same crime as he him- 
self had been. ‘Good God, Marie!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘are you here too?” The woman 
took the whole scene in at a glance, saw the 
danger into which she would plunge her lover, 
should she recognize him, and drew herself 
up coldly, saying: ‘*You are mistaken, sit; 
je ne vous connais pas!’ A few moments after- 
ward she was taken out and shot! Is not 
that a story worthy of the old guillotine days’ 
—Pauris Letter. 
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WOMEN AS DOCTORS. 


The entrance of women into medicine being 
a fixed fact, it is a matter of the very highest 
importance to the community and the medical 
profession, that their education shall be of 
the most thorough kind, and a bar erected 
against the admission of any except those who 
are qualified for practice. The danger now 
is that the success of some women doctors 
will lead female quacks to enter the field. 
Already there are enough of them who fairly 
contest the palm of charlatanry with the other 
sex. As women are excluded from the regi 
lar medical schools in America, and compelled 
to secure their education at colleges specially 
set apart for them, these colleges must be 
maintained at the highest point, if women are 
to become doctors whom the public can trast. 
The best of them acknowledge that now te 
standard of education is much below that 
of the best training given to men. The W& 
men physicians, who stand at the head of 
their sex in their profession, have acquired it 
chiefly on the European continent. There 
are only two schools in the country in a posi- 
tion to attempt the attainment of an adequate 
standard—one in New York, and one in Pail- 
adelphia. Mrs. Dr. Jacobi and Dr. Emily 
Blackwell have therefore started a movement 
to raise money to strengthen these schools, 
and to obtain suggestions for the improve- 
ment of their organization. To this end they 
propose the founding of an association for ” 
advancement of the medical education of ye 
men, and to adopt the motto, factis, nom ris 
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THEOLOGY AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


The following spirited extract from a lecture 
recently delivered in London by Annie Besaut, 
we copy from the Index of last week: ! 

The last argument which is to crush us is 
he authority of the Bible. Frederick Mau- 
rice warned people of the danger they ran 
when they “turned the bread of life into stones 
to cast at their enemies..’ Now, passing by 
the fact that many of us do not consider the 
Bible as the bread of life in any sense, I 
would suggest that using It asa pebble to sling 
at the forehead of Liberty, has not in the past, 
tended to exalt it, nor is it likely to be more 
successful in the future. Long ago, a king 
sat ona beach to warn back the advancing 
tide. Wave after wave broke into laughter on 
the strand, and the water rose higher and high- 
er, till it washed the kingly feet, and began 
to surround the kingly chair. — The sea knew 
no master. And so for centuries has religion 
stood, with the Bible in her lifted hand; she 
has warned back each wave of the rising tide 
of liberty, and each wave has rippled forward 
regardless of her threats. “Let every soul 
be subject to the higher powers,” said the 
Bible toCromwell; and Cromwell, though he 
took off his hat to the Bible, struck down the 
tyrant who strove to enchain the people. 

‘Honor the king,”’ said the Bible to Washing- 

ton; and Washington defied the king, and 

founded the American Republic. ‘*Thou shalt 

not suffer a witch to live,’’ said the Bible; 
and stern law saved the feeble from the Bible 
sharpened sword. If a city is withdrawn to 
serve strange gods, ‘Thou shalt surely smite 
the inhabitants of that city with the edge of 
the sword, destroying it utterly,’’ said the Bi- 
ble to Alva; and Alva obediently harried the 
Netherlands, and the people rose, and fought 
for their lives, and won. ‘‘Gursed is Canaan; 
a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren,” said the Bible from ten thousand 
pulpits; but men arose, and swore that, Bible 
orno Bible, the slave should go free. The 
Bible! why, it has bolstered up every injus- 
tice—it has bulwarked every tyranny—it has 
defended every wrong. With toil and pain 
and bloodshed have the soldiers of Liberty 
wrung from the reluctant hands of priests and 
Bible-worshipers every charter of our free- 
dom, every triumph of our cause. Every step 
in science has been won in despite of the Bible ; 
every inch of natural knowledge has been 
conquered at the sword’s point from the realm 
of the supernatural. From the stake where 
Bruno stood and died, from the dungeon where 
Galileo knelt and trembled, a voice has rung 
out that every advance of science has been 
struggled against by the Bible and the Church. 
But take heart, you who cling to your Bibles; 
as soon as we have gained this one step for- 
ward, as soon as it rings through England that 
women are no longer in subjection, you will 
be able to claim as the offspring of your Chris- 
tianity that which, at its birth, you anathe- 
matized. Each trophy of advancement, each 
symbol of triumph, is claimed by the bibliola- 
tor as his as soon as it becomes popular. You 
will be able to find in your Bibles a sanction 
for the free development of womanhood, even 
as you have found room in the six days of 
Genesis for the vast wons of geology, and space 
in the petty firmament of Moses for the migh- 
ty facts of astronomy. ‘The Bible is claimed 
as the true parent of modern freedom, as the 
striker-off of the chains of the slave, the 
guardian of the feeble from the tyranny of 
the strong. It is the spirit of Christianity 
that has done it all, you say; when the letter 


t 


‘ said “kill,” it meant “preserve;” when the 


letter said ‘‘obey,”’ it meant “resist;’? when 
the letter said “enslave,” it meant ‘‘set free.”’ 
So take courage, ye worshipers of a book; 
your idol will be shattered once more, but it 
can once more be re-mended; it will fall once 
more before the trumpet-blast of Freedom, 
but once more it can be raised. We mean to 
set Woman free; free to follow the guiding 
hand of Nature; free to fulfil every fair capa- 
bility of her being; free to develop every 
noble intellectual power, and every passionate 
longing of her heart; free to expand in every 
direction ; free to grow, tostrengthen, and to 
rise. Little care we whether or not our work 
Square with the rules of an old Eastern civili- 
zation; le: those who are anxious about it see 
to that. Our work need not in itself trench 
on religion; but if Religion and the Bible 
grapple with us, and try to stop and destroy 
us, then Religion and the Bible must either 
stand aside or else they must go down. 





THE WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


In 4 preliminary notice of this Convention, 
Which was written for the Cleveland papers 
by the resident member of the Organizing 
Committee, this passage occurs: 

Staten ave, Written ‘many letters to different 
ture, of ea dae Ay: of caliber and eul- 
of consecrated lives ea ekg elke pallid! 
asjnrations, to re res t thei st “ i ‘tie C “ 
vention” present their State in the Con 
Rn clause I have italicized would seem to 

pen to friendly criticism. If its object 
as simply to indicate the status of the Con- 
Yention as a non-political body, or to announce 
that the question of Woman’s voting was to be 
*ntirely ignored therein, might not a less 
Pointed phrase have been chosen? That it 
Was meant to exclude from its discussions all 
Se large band of noble Temperance workers, 

M0 religiously believe in the God-given right 
of universal Suffrage, yet who would have 
carefully respected any known limitations of 
the Convention on that point, we cannot for a 
moment suppose. 

Yet, although a call had previously gone 
rth asking the attendance and co-operation 
<a women, devoted to the cause, 
sens : the Suffragists, on reading the above 

: felt themselves, if not invited to stay 
at home, certainly not invited to be present. 
And I have personal knowledge of districts 
Societies which could not send their ablest 
“ne strongest women, for the reason that they 


fo 
of 





Were li <a 
re liable to the charge of “aspiring to the 
ballot.” 


all womankind as this is, needs, more than 
any other, that its workers should be able to 
unite, as one body, when occasion calls, upon 
the points where they do agree, leaving other 
points and side issues for separate considera- 


! tion. 


Having thus spoken the pleasant task re- 
mains to testify of the general high character 
and conduct of the Convention. In parlia- 
mentary discipline, thanks to the skill and 
aplom) of its presiding officer, it was nearly 


perfect; its spirit was magnetic and fervent, | 


its deliberations calm, its addresses practical 
and pointed, its temper for the most part ex- 


cellent. As a “keynote,” nothing could be | 


more appropriate than Mrs. McCabe's address 
of welcome. Mrs. Livermore's excellent let- 


ter was read without any allusion to the writ- | 


” 


er’s “political aspirations. 

The “Plan of Work’ submitted by the 
Committee on Resolutions, treated, among 
other things, of the ‘‘Making of Public Sen 
timent,’’ of ‘*Temperance Coffee-houses,”’ 
“Friendly Inns,”* and ‘Public Fountains;"’ 
some good suggestions on the ‘Increase of 
Home Attractions,” ‘Juvenile Temperance 
Societies,” etc. But I forbear to quote fur- 
ther, as you have doubtless received full re- 
ports. It might well have included also the 
providing of places of rational amusement for 
those who, feeling the need of occasional rec- 
reation, find nothing better at hand than that 
class of games from which the road to the 
dramshop is easy. No stream can rise higher 
than its fountain, and until the appetite for 
whiskey is displaced by an appetite for some- 
thing which shall be deemed better than whis- 
key, the best efforts of Temperance workers 
will only succeed in lopping the branches of 
the evil tree without touching its root. 

Allusions to past crusading experiences were 
frequent; many of them were spicy and some 
decidedly belligerent. We are not among 
those who condemn the crusade, believing 
that it had to be, even as the dam amid the 
Massachusetts hills had to give way when the 
pressure behind it became greater than it 
could bear. We believe 

“There are crises in all history 
When the wisest word to say, 
Is ‘Stand back, ye men of maxims, 
Let God’s whirlwind clear the way.’ ” 

Yet we could not but wonder, as we sat 
there and listened, how it is that women who 
shrank not from the crusade, with its enforced 
absences from home, its exposure of health, 
its annoying encounters and cruel rebuffs, its 
real dangers, should be able to find such fear- 
ful bugbears in the quiet and orderly deposit- 
ing of a ballot in a box. That women who 
feel themselves defrauded, by their exclusion 
from the franchise, of a God-given and inalien- 
able right, should be goaded to extreme meas- 
ures, is at least conceivable; but that women 
who are too conservative or too timid to de- 
sire a voice in the making of the laws which 
govern them, should have been moved to so 
marked a departure from the old paths, is to 
us, we confess, a puzzling enigma. 

Nevertheless, let every woman be fully per- 
suaded in her own mind, and in that persua- 
sion do faithfully whatever her hand finds to 
do. In fervency of purpose and zeal for their 
ideal of duty, the women of the late National 
Temperance Convention may be safely imi- 
tated by all whose ambition it is to leave a 
mark for good upon their day and generation. 

H. L. B. B. 

Cleveland, O. 


HUMOROUS. 

Is a blind man liable to protest for refusing 
to pay a sight draft? 

A youthful Pennsylvania granger.about to be 
chastised by his father the other day, called 
for his grandfather to protect him from the 
middle-man. 

A little girl was told to spell ferment, and 
give the meaning, with a sentence in which it 
was used. The following was literally her 
answer: ‘‘F-e-r-m-e-n-t, a verb, signifying to 
work; I love to ferment in the garden.” 

A “Big Injin” strayed away from his camp 
and got lost. Inquiring the way back, he was 
asked if he was lost. ‘‘No,” said he, disdain- 
fully, ‘Indian no lost; wigwam lost!’’ Strik- 
ing his breast he exclaimed, ‘‘Indian here!” 

A biography of Robespierre, published in a 
late Irish paper, concludes with the following 
remarkable sentence: ‘‘This extraordinary 
man left no children behind him except his 
brother, who was killed at the same time.”’ 

An Irish peasant being asked why he per- 
mitted his pig to take up its quarters with his 
family, made an answer abounding with satir- 
ical naivete: ‘*Why not? Doesn’t the place 
afford every convanience that a pig can re- 
quire?”’ 

A forty-day husband,on whom the memory of 
the honey-moon already seems to have become 
powerless wants to know why his wife is like 
a small pie. Do you give it up?—Answer: 
‘‘Because,”’ says the unfeeling wretch, ‘she is 
now a little tart!’’ 

“Isay, Sambo, can you answer dis conun- 
derfum? Suppose I gib youa bottle of whiskey 
corked—shut wid a cork—how would you get 
de whisky out widout pulling’ de cork or break- 
in de bottle?”’ “I gibs dat up.” “Why, push 
de cork in—yah! yah!” 

A man, praising porter, said it was so excel- 
lent a beverage that, taken in great quantities, 
it always made him fat. ‘I have seen the 
time,”’ said another, ‘‘when it made you lean.” 
‘When? I should be glad to know,” inquired 
the eulogist. ‘*Why, no longer ago than last 
night—against a wall.” 

A young apprentite to the shoe-making 
business asked his master what answer he 
should give to the often-repeated question, 














good motto fer other women’s or-! <A cause so near the hearts and hearths of | ‘‘Does your master warrant his shoes 2" “‘An-1 THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER | 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


swer, Thomas,”’ said the master ‘‘that I war- 


| rant them to prove good; and if they don’t 


I'll make them good for nothing 


Ata railway station an old lady said to a | 


very pompous-looking gentleman who was 
talking about steam communication, “Pray, 
sir, what is steam’’’ *‘Steam, ma‘am, is, ah'!- 
steam is, ah—ah—steam is steam!"* “I knew 
that chap couldn't tell ye,”’ said a rough-look- 
ing fellow standing by, ‘‘steam is a bucket of 
water in a tremendous perspiration.” 
A lady declared that she never could see 
How the men could all smoke. ‘Why, it kills 
*em,”’ said she. 

“Tdon’t know,”’said Sam; ‘‘there’s my father, 
ain't slow, 

Who smokes every day and he’s eighty, you 
know.” 

‘But, Sir, if he never had used the vile weed, 

He might have been ninety—he might, Sir, 
indeed.” 

An Trish sailor on board one of the emigrant 
ships to America, who was a “green’’ hand, 
was, the day before leaving Liverpool, engag- 
ed in hauling in a very long rope, which had 
been employed in fastening the ship to her 
moorings. After pulling a considerable time 
he stopped, and with a shrug of his shoulders, 
at the same time wiping the sweat from his 
forehead, in great excitement he exclaimed, 
‘Be jabers, but somebody has cut the end off !"" 

A Scotch minister was once ordered “beef 
tea’’ by his physician. The next day the pa- 
tient complained that it had made him sick. 
‘*Why, minister,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘I’ll try the 
tea mysel.’’ So, putting some in a skillet, he 
warmed it, tasted it, and told the minister it 
was excellent. ‘‘Man,”’ says the minister, ‘‘is 
that the way ye sup it?” ‘‘What ither way 
should it be suppit? It’s excellent, I say, 
minister.”” ‘It may be gude that way doctor; 
but try it wi’ the cream and sugar, man! try it 
wi’ that, and then see hoo ye like it!” 
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Not pretending that these are the exclusive offices of 
journalism,—that its own is the only way, it has 
made them its aims, and it may now say its attain- 
ments. 

As a newspaper, THE REPUBLICAN is encyclopedic 
and impartial, seeking to cover the whole wide fleld 
of fact and progress with fullness, intelligence and 
promptness,—to give all news, local and general, in 
its true order and relations, and without verbal pad- 
ding or magnifying confusion. 

As an organ of thought and opinion, it is eclectic, 
welcoming truth from every quarter, and seeking to 
liberalize and elevate every organization and candi- 
dacy that appeals to popular favor, and then encour- 
aging the choice of the best. It is positive without 
being partisan, dogmatic without being bigoted, in- 
dependent without being neutral. The enemy of 
shams in polities, religion or society—of frauds in 
the public service, of corruption and incompetence 
everywhere,—it places truth and reform and progress 
above parties or sects or persons, and seeks the use 
of all agencies for the betterment of government and 
the increased comfort and intelligence of society. 

That THe REPUBLICAN has succeeded in these un- 
dertakings is shown in a local circulation and influ- 
ence beyond parallel in journalism, and a national 
reading and reputation never before attained by a 
paper so provincially placed. In its own immediate 
field, its circulation is not only beyond all rivals, bat 
greater in proportion to population than that of any 
paper in the world; while outside, not only in New 
England, but in the Middle States, the West and the 
South, it has gained for itself, both as a chronicle of 
news and a representative of advanced and liberal 
thought, an eclectic constituency of subscribers and 
readers, such as, in both numbers and character, no 
other American journal, outside of New York, at 
least, can boast, 

Ita past is the prophet of its future. To be more 
thorough and intelligent as a news chronicler, and 
more liberal and progressive, more impartial and 
more independent in judgment and appeal, are the 
purposes of THE REPUBLICAN. In News, in Poli- 
tics, in Social Reforms, in Education, in Literature 
and in Art and in Science, it has the instrumentalities 
and the aims ef a first-class public journal. With 
the freedom of a provincial location it has much of 
the opportunities and undertakings of metropolitan 
ambition, and it seeks an enlarged public favor with 
confidence in its ability to merit it. 

Both the Daily and Weekly REPUBLICAN are pub- 
lished on a large eight-page sheet, and will be sent by 





Some Farms that are (Offered 
at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
Aa -A farm of 22 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
wdablevel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 


horse; some choice fruit; 1 story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop wad ear- 
riage-houee, 2x18. The house alone could not be 
built for #200 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
Occupanes. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighborine villages A great bargain ts offered, 
Price only sijv Ap sly te 
Gko. HM. CHAT IY. ut Tremont Row, Boston, 


A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
m first floor, attics unfiniched. Wood house 
and simp. High, healthy looation, fine view; 1)acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Priee only $600. 
Apply oGRO HH. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boster. 


FORTY ACRE FARM—Only $300dow?. 
One mile trom depot, 2v miles from a 
o1ee 


a A SNUG HOME FOR $600~ At Bellingham. 


acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $400 worth of hay in a season. C 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair nb 4x86, Carri ouse, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy loeation; fine neighbors. Price 
only #1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, &4 Trement Row, Boston. 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
Boston, excellent 7b-acre farm, oA miles 
from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; (0 acres 

in wood; balance level and free from stones; ¢ 

tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in gcod T; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; he pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near a: The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked Price $2500, $120 cash. 
Apply to Go, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Buston. 


A Delightful Village Residence, 

25 miles from Moston, five minutes Walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-stery L, 8 rooms, paint 
and blinded, piped for gus. bay window, cupola and 
—— Wash-room with ret boilers etc, barn clap- 

arded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acte of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on 
terms, Apply Gino. H. Cuarin’ 24 Tremont Row 
Boston. 





Ou the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FAKM, WITH THE 
fiber kK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO 
LIBRARY, ete. | One mile from depot and 
churches, near sehool; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; omer aK2A ; 
shed ana ice-house - all in complete repair, The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, Carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Murt sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 












mail—/ree of postage—at the following rates: 

The Daily—three cents a copy, 18 cents a week, 
76 cents a month, $9a year. In clubs of five or more 
to one address, $8 a year. 

The Weekly—tive cents a copy: $1 for six months; 
$2ayear. In clubs, two copies to one address $3.50; 
three copies $5: five copies $7.50, and any number 
of additional copies at $1.50 each. Ten cents extra 
for each paper in clubs addressed to the individual 
subscriber. 

(a All papers to be paid for in advance. Speci- 
men copies sent on application. Address, 
THE REPUBLICAN, 
49—1t SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


US. 
PIANOCO. 


6290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or issions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Doue 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U.S. PIANO CoO.,. 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 








tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Prise 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. | 


14— 





‘ 


depot, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 

roximity to churches, schools. &c,, con- 
a acres of excellent land, level, well div 3 
cuts tons of mei will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
eae trees, with small fruit in variety, 
H and voft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, heated fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; cla board: 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, bnew Rewnels EEN? and ice- 
house; all in g repair, surround y ornamental] 
trees. Very — located, 4 miles from be 7 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offere 
great attractions. Price $6500, on veey a terms of 
emee. full particulars of Gro. H, CHAPIN, % 

remont Row, ton. 
































Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Balliding Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
proved land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, as 3 and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
h trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, coutaining marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hot and cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll cle 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded b noble elms; egy ty desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. ice $25,000. 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Gro. H. Cuapin. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining apaaet of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapidl 
owiug hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons 0 — bay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the ,ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
crehard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
nted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carsiage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 40x20, tool-house 20xi6; very 
a located on high land, commanding a de 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile, 
the well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. s farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, #8000 cash, 
balance $1 a year at six per cent. Apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gro. H, CHAPIN, 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxbero. 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
Boston, a good 5 he house, painted and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, wou 
make a good carpenter shop and a qos carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75 — pear and cher- 
trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. ce only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; Owner must sell but does not need the money. 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, employin are 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Taree Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
» try Real Estate for Sale. 


dred to One Thousand 
~—— vice See 0 Select fom. 


Bnoravings of Property on Exh'bition at Our 
Boston Otice. 























ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca-| GEO. H. CHAPI Ns 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
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A very mistaken idea prevails as to the | 
time when health and pleasure seekers should | 
leave the North, and return from the South. 
Speaking from extended observation and ex- | 
perience, changes are made too early 

Even for comfirmed invalids it is safer,as re- 
gards both climates, to remain North until the 
middle of December, in order to take advan- 
tage of the dry, bracing weather which we are 


sure to have during the last months of the 
year, and in order to avoid with a certainty | 
malarious influences, which remain more or 
less actively in the South until after the heavy 
frosts. For all rheumatic, consumptive, or 
bronchial patients, it is absolutely necessary to 
remain South during April, that most danger- 
ous of months in the North, but which is, sin- 


gularly enough, the loveliest of all the months 
South. I can truly say that I had no idea that 
Mother Earth could be so exquisitely beauti- 
ful as I then beheld her in the South. Every 
shrub is then in blossom, over every tree a | 
vine in bloom, on every prominent point a 
mocking-bird fully up to concert pitch. And 
please bear in mind that it was on the 6th of 
April, 1512, that the brave Fernando de Soto, 
beholding the unbroken wilderness in its gor- 
geous beauty, called it in his stately Castilian 
tongue, ‘*Florida,"’ or ‘*The Land of Flowers.” 

So, in the name of health and beauty, re- 
main South till you can come North in the 
train of summer, remembering that we have 
in reality but three seasons north of Mason 
and Dixon's line, viz., summer, autumn, and 
winter. 

As to clothing, wear as thick as you ever 
wear at home, adding a set of light under- 
wear to the contents of your trunk. Leave 
furs at home, supplying their place by soft 
woolen scarfs, and the new waterproof shawl, 
which seems expressly designed for the 
changeable climate of Florida. For ladies, 
one nice dress, black silk, if possible, varied 
by two ornamental thick jackets and two thin 
white ones, one cotton and one woolen wrap- 
per, one thick anti-cockle, anti-muss traveling 
drese. a linen duster, stout leather boots, rub- 
bers, and a very thick umbrella (not silk) to 
shield from the intense heat of the sun, these 
would be amply sufficient from November to 
May When the weather turns warm; as it is 
sure to do after every cool season, do not 
change your thick under-wear, but vary your 
upper wraps, and if you have a symptom of 
common sense do not stay out of doors play- 
ing croquet, or anything else, after sunset. 

Aslam writing, not in the interests of he- 
tels, but of invalids, allow me to caution those 
who have friends in decidedly failing health, 
against a Southern trip, as the fatigue of the 
journey and discomfort of being from home 
more than counterbalance any advantage of 
climate. I shall never forget a party of three, 
mother, son and consumptive daughter, who 
arrived at the City Hotel in Tallahassee, just 
at nightfall, one November evening. They had 
come from Chicago, in the hope that the mild 
climate might heal the ailing one. On inquir- 
ing the very next day, at noon, how the in- 
valid had rested, I was told that she died dur- 
ing the early hours of the night, and that 
even then, the relatives were bearing the re- 
inains Northward. I question greatly the abil- 
ity of a Florida climate to restore integrity to 
diseased or weak lungs, if patients in delicate 

health will persist in the suicidal policy of re- 
turning North before the 20th of May at all 
events. Invalids almost invariably make any 
change of climate too late in the course of 
their disease; but for all conditions arising 
from over-work, or anxiety, or weaknesses 
which tend, however remotely, to insanity, 
paralysis or softening of the brain, T have no 
hesitancy in pronouncing the climate, of in- 
comparable efficacy. The lotus eating element 
in the air acts like balm on the overstrained 











nervous system, and allows those who have 
pulled through many a Northern spring for 
the sake of what they could accomplish dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, to enjoy life 
like a bird or a butterfly. An eminent Spring- 
field merchant described his Southern sojourn 
as “the only time in his life when he did noth- 
ing and was pleased about it.”’ 

I publish this article in autumn, hoping it 
may induce some persons, on the eve of de- 
parting for the South, to add to the regulation 
route via Jacksonville and the St. John’s 
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The Tallahasseans had long been aware of 
the disparagement their quiet city had re- 
ceived from their more fortunate neighbors, 
and taking the matter into their own handa 
last winter, they sent a special train and in- 
vitation to the Northernerse then staying at 


| Jacksopville, transported them thither, enter- 


tained them at their homes, lionized them 
about the vicinity, and returned them in safety 
and satisfaction. No one, who saw Harriet 
Beecher Stowe standing side by side with one 
of the mostintensely Southern citizens while 
the party were photographed, will ever forget 
the scenc,or despair of complete reconciliation 
between North and South. 

Now for the objections; transportation is 
not equal to the demands, and we have rid- 
den faster on the steamboat train between 
Boston and Fall River; but the accelerated 
speed was certainly equaled and exceeded 


by the increased danger. As for accommoda- 


tions, there is a large hotel, and a number of | 
good boarding-houses, kept by gentlewomen 


whom changed circumstances have compelled 
to open their homes to strangers. When I say 
gentlewomen, I mean it; for a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mesdames Barrington, Ames, 
Allen and Townsend, enables me to assert that 


it is not merely their houses but their homes | 


that are open, and with none of the above 
named ladies will the stranger be made to re- 
member the points of the compass. All of 
these boarding-houses are in the vicinity of 
the Capitol, hotel and post office. The Misses 
Allen, Northern ladies, occupy at present,as a 
boarding-house, the elegant mansion directly 
opposite the Capitol, which has been owned 
and used by the successive Governors of Flor- 
ida as a residence, until the advent of the 
present incumbent of that office. He is a bach- 
elor, so does not have any home, poor fellow! 

As to business, does an overdone Northerner 
go to Florida in quest of business, or to get 
away from it? The city is quiet, and very 
beautiful, in spite of the dilapidation every- 
whese so apparent since the war. It is noted 
for its gorgeous flower gardens, for its numer- 
ous mocking-birds, and for the courtesy of its 
prominent citizens, from the Governor down. 
It contains about 3000 inhabitants,is high and 
rolling in its situation, and abounds in live- 
oak groves. There is a certain “lay of the 
land,” as an old farmer would say, from the 
Southwestern upper windows of the Capitol, 
which reminds one of the same outlook from 
the top of the Arsenal at Springfield, Mass., 
except that the river is missing, it having prob- 
ably dropped “lang syne’? through one of the 
numerous ‘“‘sinks’’ with which Florida 
abounds. There are several livery stables in 
the city, kept by Northerners as well as South- 
erners, so if you happen to feel sectional you 
can indulge your preference, although I wouid 
privately advise you to use your judgment 
also. We, a party of Northerners, concluded 
to be sectional in our outfit for Wakulla Spring 
(which I charge you to see, whatever else you 
leave unseen). We sagely decided that what 
little we did not already know we could easily 
find out, and started without a guide. Some- 
body, or rather everybody blundered, the pine 
forests being so level and monotonous that 
there were next to no landmarks by which to 
guide our course. Our first contre temps was a 
deep and dangerous morass a few miles from 
town, known as the four mile ‘sink,’ (the 
‘‘erackers” will tell you that it is four miles 
deep, you can see about that yourself.) There 
were woods toright of us and woods to left of 
us, and no way, which we knew, to Wakulla 
Spring, but straight ahead. There was the 
black, muddy hole of unknown depth on one 
side, a’sand bank some three feet high on the 
other side, anda path between, of not more 
than seven eighths of the width of our car- 
riage. So the party of six clung to the land- 
ward side of the vehicle, while the wheels 
sank half way to the hub on the mudward 
side. We went sedately on. not knowing what 
might be in store for us. After proceeding 
about five miles farther in an uncertain di- 
rection, we came across the largest pine-tree I 
ever remember to have seen, lying directly 
across the traveled path, making a barrier of 
not less than two and a half feet in hight. 
We alighted, and went in all directions to find 
some way around, but we had driven intoa 
chopping ground, the trees were lying on all 
sides, a la jack-straws, and the choppers were 
as scarce as policemen at a burglary. We 





River, the beautiful old city of Tallahassee 
and its wonderful natural surroundings. 
Should inquiry be made of hotel clerks and 
employes in Jacksonville, as to the feasibility 
of visiting Tallahassee, they willsay, “Talla- 
hassee, yes! yes! you can go there if you 
think best;’’ then, if pressed for reasons as 
to the undesirableness of the excursion, they 
will probably tell you that ‘transportation is 
tiresome and dangerous, there being usually 
but one locomotive to draw both freight and 
passenger cars, and that one, so old and unsafe 
that it frequently blows up once or twice dur- 
ing the trip, and kills the engineer and fire- 
men; and they add, ‘*There are no decent 
accommodations there.” After which encour- 
agement, if you have not the enterprise of the 
old Spaniard who discovered the ‘‘Land of 
Flowers,” you will probably conclude to re- 
main a few weeks longer at that particular 
hotel, and then leave for the North about the 
first of March. 


were soon convinced that there was no way 
for us but over that pine tree, so we removed 
everything that was removable, the gentle- 


one stumbled, the vicious one jumped, and 
the carriage bumped over the obstacle. We 
shoulds have gone on our way rejoicing, but 
for the uncomfortable knowledge that we must 
repass the same spots, and that probably by 
starlight instead of sunlight. 


made the distance in five hours. 





only know the way to the Spring 


tion as to health and morals. 


from New England. APRIL. 





men each took a horse by the head, the lame | 


We arrived at the Spring at 12 »., having | 


Next week we will give a description of the 
beautiful Wakulla Spring, a natural curios- 
ity, to see which is, itself, well worth a journey 





] PRACTICAL DRESS REFORM. 


So many of the readers of the Woman's 
Jovn~x ar have written to me about the ““Chem- 
lin,” and so much interest is exhibited on the 
subject of dress reform, that | beg space in 
these columns fora description of my inven- 
tions. 
patentable,and to prevent any one from making 
private property of what I prefer should be a 

| public benefit, I shall try to instruct my read- 
ers in the art and mystery of making each and 
all of these improved garments. 

First there is the ‘‘chemlin,” a combination 
of closed drawers and long-sleeved chemise. 
The front has a full bosom,and opening enough 
| to pass the head through. There is a broad 

hem in the center and a facing around each 


| sleeve running down to the drawers, as a foun- 
| dation for buttons and buttonholes. The 
| back is like that of a short sack nightgown, 
| with a V shaped facing, from the center of each 
shoulder and meeting in the back, with one 
' which runs down fora button or buttonhole 
to support outside or inside drawers. The 
| drawers are open at the right side and across 
the back which gives the opening through 
| which one gets in, firat the upper, then the 
| lower partof the body, and with one button 
on the right side on the drawers and one at 
| the throat,are completely covered, without fear 
| of gapsor exposure. The shoulders fit exact- 
| ly, and are short, leaving the joint to work in 
| the sleeves. Made of flannel or muslin they 
support knit drawers perfectly, by putting but- 
tonson the drawers and buttonholes in the 
chemlin, while the facings give points for 
support for outside drawers, skirts and stock- 
ings. 

I think it better to have knit underwear in 
two parts; for there is so much drag in a knit 
garment reaching from shoulders to ankles, 
that it greatly increases the wear and is less 
comfortable, but with knit drawers buttoned 
to the chemlin and the usual wrapper coming 
down to meet them, these troubles are obvi- 
ated without the doubling of folds; but I 
fasten nothing to the chemlin. For support 
I use the ‘“‘carry all,’’ which is a substitute for 
corsets, fits the figure, is buttoned up in front, 
supports the bust,and affords support for stock- 
ings, outside drawers and skirts. 

Then there is the ‘‘skirt supporter’’ for out- 
side skirts, which are separate from the 
bask or waist. This is composed of broad 
straps, crossed behind, passing over the shoul- 
der, and meeting in front with a double set of 
| narrow straps, two of which cross in front, 

while the other two pass down at each side. 

These straps are of firm cloth, double, are 
| easily adjusted, should be sewed fast to the 
band of the dress; they give a perfect sense 
of security and of regular, even support. 

Then there is the ‘‘underdress” which fits 
the figure like a glove, supports the bust, and 
has a puffed front that may be made to take 
the place of pads. It terminates in a skirt, 
can easily support drawers, stockings and out- 
side skirt without dragging the bust puffs; 
and for summer, is a nice substitute for both 
chemise and corsets. 

Last, there is the ‘‘gaiter drawers;*’ the 
lower part, of waterproof fitting the ankle, 
covering the instep and buttoned up on the 
outside. The upper part closed, drawers 
of any material warm enough to supercede 
the necessity fora skirt under the dress, if the 
latter is lined. ‘These are buttoned to the 
“carry all.’ are invaluable for walking or 
| riding in cold or wet weather, and are easily 
‘ exchanged for skirts on coming in, if one wishes 
| the change. 

I trust I have made the descriptions so plain 
that any one can construct either or all of 
these articles, if they desire, remembering that 
| the main ideas are uniform ¢overing of the 
body, warmth without a burden of dry goods, 
room to breathe, divorce from whalebones, 
and such an arrangement that all the weight 
comes on the shoulder above the joint, and is 
evenly distributed between the neck and point 
of the shoulders. But to those who wish to, 
but cannot make these articles, I will send 
paper patterns of either for twenty-five cents, 
or of the five for $1.00. To those who prefer, 
I will send a miniature cloth model for twenty- 
five cents, or both pattern and model for fifty 
cents, or patterns and models of all for $2.00. 
| But to all women let mesay that room to 
| breathe is a first necessity, room to walk is of 
| but little less importance, and women must 
| stop making mop sticks of their bodies before 
they can have health, or ought to exercise their 
right to the ballot. 

JANE GRAY SwissueLM. 

618 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 




















NOT FEMALE, BUT WOMAN. 


| I wish to avail myself of the first opportu- 
nity to protest, through your columns, against 
the frequent and unpardonable use, even 
| among Suffragists, of the word ‘‘female,” to 





Morat.—When you go to Wakulla Spring or | designate Woman 
anywhere else, South, take a driver from the | 
same stable as your conveyance. He will not | 


All over the country we find schools for 
| young women, bearing the chartered names 


i by land, but | of female” colleges or seminaries, and the 
will see that his beasts are in average condi- | 


| scholarly clergyman, in his announcements of 
| “female” prayer meetings and the like, is a 
| favorite example for the unlettered boor, who 
talks sneeringly of the ‘‘females,’’ who wish 
to vote and make themselves equal to men. 
Recently I was looking over a newspaper, 


Iam assured that several of them are 
! 


which advocates the temperance cause and 
favors Woman Suffrage, and noticed an item 
| in reference to the lecture course of the town 
where the paper is published. The editor de- 
| precated the fact that no “female” had a 
place among the lecturers, and urged that 
Mrs. Livermore be employed. 

If the lecture course had been composed 


| solely of women, and the editor had spoken 





of employing some ‘male,’ George William’ 
Curtis for instance, it would have been consid- 
ered a breach of good taste. But the old harem 
idea of women, as mere human animals, has 
80 long pervaded society, that comparatively 
few feel the impropriety of thus designating 
women. 
‘females’ upon the streeta,"’ says a gentleman 
on returning from his morning walk, and 
were it not for the firm establishment of this 
unpardonable American vulgarism, one might 
suppose that old brindle, a few motherly hens, 
and the favorite pussy, had been indulging in 
a morning stroll. 

I have been surprised at the frequent use of 
this word in the columns of so able a paper 
as the Independent. During the past season 
many excellent editorials were presented in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, but the authors 
almost invariably wrote ‘‘female’’ Suffrage. 
The highly cultivated Goldwin Smith also 
uses the term, and it fully accords with his 
estimate of our sex. But the contributors of 
the Independent and Woman's Journat surely 
ought to set a better example to the rest of 
the world. 

The Bible is a model in this respect, the 
word female being seldom used, and then 
when no other word could be used in its 
place. 

Some men go to the other extreme, and 
speak of all women as “‘ladies,’’ which is often 
exceedingly luditrous. While visiting the 
Ohio penitentiary, several years ago, a col- 
lege president said, as our party was about 
leaving, after attending chapel service where 
nearly a thousand men were seated in con- 
viets’ uniform: 

‘We haven’t seen any of their ladies yet, 
but I suppose there are some here.” 

| promptly responded: 

‘“*There are doubtless a few women who 
are prisoners, certainly no ladies.” 

Last spring a zealous temperance man in- 
quired my opinion of the ‘‘lady movement.” 
I was puzzled to know what he meant till he 
added something about the temperance work, 
and then Iremarked: ‘Oh! you mean the 
Woman’s Crusade.” 

It is quite fashionable for a traveler to reg- 
ister himself and wife as ‘‘Mr. John Smith 
and lady;"’ but ‘*Mr. and Mrs. John Smith” 
is certainly preferable in every respect. In 
some parts of the country it seems to be cus- 
tomary for a man to introduce his wife as ‘‘my 
lady ;*’ but how much more sensible to say 
‘tmy wife’’ or ‘‘Mrs. So and so,” which gives 
no opportunity for misconstruction. 

While there are many occasions, where it 
seems more appropriate and polite to say 
‘Jady’? instead of ‘‘woman.”’ yet the tenden- 
cy of the age is to make the latter more pop- 
ular. At all events the term ‘female,’ so 
generally applied to the members of our sex, 
should be regarded by all persons of culture 
and refinement as an unpardonable vulgar- 
ism. Jankt O. DeForest. 

Norwalk, Ohio. 

, —-= - poossion 
WHY WE ARE PATIENT. 

‘*You are so used to defeat—how will you 
ever bear success ?’’ queried one, a few days 
since, and the same thought finds expression 
in many directions, as one after another the 
props fall upon which our hopes have rested. 

It was the failure tocarry Woman Suffrage 
in Michigan, which prompted the question in 
the present case. It was known that, for 
months, thought and effort had centered them- 
selves hopefully upon this State, and natur- 
ally enough it was supposed that defeat would 
bring crushing disappointment. But any 
such view does injustice to the true friends of 
this cause. 

If we are working for personal ends—if 
we have vain ambition to gratify, if we 
are even striving for Woman only, or if we 
are looking alone to human agencies, we may 
well feel disheartened at the slow progress 
which is made; but if we count ourselves a 
part of that army which, through all the ages, 
has been striving to lift humanity from low 
conditions to a higher and purer life, then 
we can afford ‘to be patient, even as God is 
patient. 

We have so many difficulties to meet in this 
Woman’s war—not only is the prejudice born 
of custom to be overcome, but it is clear that 
it is also a conflict between the spiritual and 
the material. Itis the ‘‘average sensual man,” 
with whom we have to contend, or rather the 
sensual in man, as opposed to reason and a 
purified will. Men who have not yet attained 
the conquest of self, see danger in the admis- 
sion to power of a class which is a known foe 
to the indulgence of appetite in its grosser 
forms. Thus we have the opposition of the 
“‘whiskey men’’ and of all who grovel, and 
their name seems to be legion. With such 
obstacles it is not surprising that we seem to 
advance with slow and painful steps. But 
when we remember that {God is over all, and 


“Early as it was, I met several | 


order, then working and waiting be 
easy. 
| I know that a contemplation of the injus. 
| tice and perfidy which have attended this 

struggle, will sometimes wring expressions of 
| bitterness from the gentlest lips and pens 
| Those from whom we expect much fail ys. 
and in pain and disappointment reproaches 
will sometimes find utterance. The Republic 
has not yet fulfilled the promise of its found- 
ers, and we grow impatient of the long delay 

But when we remember what it has accom. 
plished for humanity, how dark the worl 
would have been without it, and how mucb 
it promises for the future, we hasten to re- 
new our allegiance—some of us with a lore 
stronger than life. 

The exultation, with which the Apoatle to 
the Gentiles reviewed his life-labors, when 
’ they were drawing toa close, was not inspired 

by the success of the truths which he had 
| been proclaiming. ‘The world was still shroud- 
| ed in ignorance and gloom. Little impression 
had been made by the self-denying labors of 
this teacher of ‘‘better things.”’ But he had 
fought the good fight; he had kept the faith; 
and the consciousness of duty performed, lift. 
ed him above despondency. 

The triumph of this Woman's Cause I be 
lieve to be very near, but if it should be de- 
layed for another generation we have no rea- 
son to repine. It will certainly come, anda 
few years more or less in the life of a nation, 
cannot much affect the general plan. 

In such considerations is found the ground 
of our patience. No effort, if made with true 
purpose, will ever be lost, but will abide 
‘*When time hath sundered shell from pearl.” 

RON. H, 


OMe 





St. Louis, Mo. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Katuertne Earte. By Adeline Trafton. Lee 
& Shepard. 


Readers of Scribner’s are already familiar 
with the story which now appears in book 
form. A number of amusing incidents, fol- 
lowed in the orthodox manner by a wedding, 
though a most unorthodox one, constitute the 
story. In spite of the rambling and ill-con- 
structed plot and the somewhat startling sud- 
denness with which Katy transfers her af- 
fections from the graceless student to the grave 
professor, the book is both pleasing and pecu- 
liar, and is more entertaining than ten out of 
a dozen among the stories we receive. 4. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion,.—The next meeting will be held at the house 
of the President, 123 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 
on Wednesday evening, Dec. 9, at 7.30 o'clock. All 
interested are invited to attend. 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, President. 








N. E. Women’s Club Rooms«.—Dec. 7, a 
7.30 Pp. M., Rev. J. F. Clarke: “Dramatic and Lyrie 
Elements in Art.”’ 

Dec. 14, at 3.30 Pp. M., Miss Townsend: ‘Some Ques- 
tions Concerning Women,” to be followed by dis- 
cussion. 





Lectures.—There will be a Course of Lectures 
given under the auspices of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, on successive Wednesday afternoons at 
3 o’clock, at Meionaon (Lower Tremont Temple) be- 
ginning on Wednesday, Nov. 25. : 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Subject: “Is Polite So- 
ciety Polite?” 

Dec. 2. Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson. “The Wonder- 
ful Valley of the Sierras,”’ - 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. ‘The Battle of Money. 
Dee. 9. : 
Dr. Mary Safford-Blake. ‘“Pre-Natai Influence.’ 

Mra. Anna H. Leonowens. ‘The River Nile,” (new 
lecture.) Jan, 20. 

Course tickets $2. Single tickets 50 cents, For 
sale at Club Rooms, 3 Tremont Place, Loring’s, Dit- 
son’s and at the Temple. 





Dress Reform.—The Dress Committee have 
taken permanent rooms at 25 Winter Street, Boston, 
Room 15, over Chandler’s Dry Goods Store. Hours 
from 10 to 4. Open on Wednesdays till 9 P. M. 

Letters and orders should be sent to Dress Com- 
mittee, at the above address. A schedule of prices 
for garments and patterns as follows: 7 

Patterns of Chemiloons,Gabrielle Skirt, Bask Waist 
Over Drawers, German Strap Circular Skirt, and os 
gaiters, 25 cents each; converse undergarment wi 
skirt and model, $1.00. Cotton Chemiloons from 
$1.50 to $3.00, Flannel Chemiloons from $4.00 & 
$7.00. American Knit Flannel Chemiloons $5.0. 
Stocking Supporters, 50 cents. 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 6 


The address of Mra. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Com, 
sellor at Lewand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twel"™ 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 





—- 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston: 
To the many who need the services of an experiene- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. ; 
Dr, Spear may be consulted on all diseases a 
charge. 1b— 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy torever 


The Best Polish in the World 








For Beauty of Polish, Savin : r* 
Freeness from Dust, Durabil ty oat” 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any 
try. 

; s 
Morse Bros., Proprietor 


CANTON, MASS." 





that every thing is proceeding in the divine 
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